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THE GROUP MOVEMENT 
SECOND-HAND IMPRESSIONS OF BUCHMANISM. 


By THE Rev. R. A. Knox, M.A. 


HEN I was asked to write for the CLERGY 
REviEw about the ‘‘Oxford Group Movement,”’ 
as it is coming to be called, my first thought 
was simply to excuse myself as one who had 

no accurate and, above all, no personal knowledge of 
its manifestations. You hear it discussed in Oxford 
endlessly ; now and again you meet somebody, over other 
business, who is reported to you as an initiate. But 
the thing itself never comes in the way of the Catholic 
priest, seldom of the Catholic layman. In a city where 
all actions are reported, and most of them misrepre- 
sented, I have never cared even to attend the public 
meetings of the movement, held in a large room at one 
of the hotels. And those who do attend them usually 
come away disappointed; to see Buchmanism at its 
most characteristic and, as I should suppose, at its most 
effective, you would either have to attend its ‘‘ house- 
parties,’ or those smaller meetings in private rooms 
where men and women “share out’’ their inward 
experiences, and await “‘ guidance ’’ for the ordering of 
their lives. 

On second thoughts I wondered whether my disquali- 
fication was, after all, so serious. After all, who is there 
who is really qualified to write a study of Buchmanism ? 
Those outside the movement have only come across the 
external manifestations of it; and these, whether they 
impress or irritate the observer, tell him little about its 
secret. Those who see it from the inside would admit, 
I think, that the experience is one which has to be 
felt, not one which can be described. Mere description 
would avail us little, although Professor Grensted, whose 
business is with such matters, is numbered among the 
prophets. How to describe a movement which boasts 
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of having no organization, which is not identified with 
any characteristic theological tenets, which has, for 
controversial purposes, no literature ? 

I say ‘‘ for controversial purposes ’’—I have not read 
For Sinners Only, being repelled, I am afraid, by the 
catchpenny title, but I gather that it is the tribute of 
an enthusiast, rather than the thesis of a theologian. 
I hear a waif word that it is to be attacked by a 
well-known Anglican dignitary, and if this happens it 
may have the effect of giving Buchmanism a defensive 
theology which at present it lacks. The book itself is 
easily come by, and no good purpose would be served 
by incorporating its substance in this article. I am 
confining myself, as I say, to considering the figure 
which Buchmanism cuts in the eyes of its neighbours; 
I cannot pretend to vouch for the accuracy of that 
picture, but, if only as a picture, it should have interest. 

All the revivals and reorientations of Protestantism 
which have occupied public attention during this century 
have come from the United States of America; Torrey- 
Alexander, the Student Christian Movement, and only 
yesterday the abortive campaign of Aimée Macpherson. 
In countries where material development has outstripped 
us, psychological development, it would seem, has lagged 
behind. The American mentality (if it is ever per- 
missible to generalize on so large a scale) remains more 
simple, more natural than our own, perhaps more 
primitive. It is not bandaged up, as ours is, with 
refiectiveness, with self-consciousness, with the worship 
of good form. The appeal to a crowd instinct is more 
successful over there; people are less afraid of looking 
ridiculous. And the ‘‘ Oxford Groups ”’ are no exception 
to the rule; the name is derived from the Medina, not 
from the Mecca of their Hegira. It was at Princeton 
University, I understand, that the Groups first flourished; 
and from that University—by what manner of procedure, 
I could never inform myself—they were expelled. The 
transference of headquarters, if I may write so of a 
movement which has neither head nor quarters, must 
have taken place about the time when I came back to 
Oxford in the autumn of 1926. A Princeton under- 
graduate who came up that year remembered the 
circumstances; and it was soon afterwards that we 
began to hear about the activities of the Groups in our 
own neighbourhood. Millstone River has long since 
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flowed into the Isis; and we might say of Oxford, what 
St. Leo said of pagan Rome, that it has acquired the 
reputation of a religious centre by harbouring all doc- 
trines, irrespective of their truth. I have been told 
that Cambridge was canvassed at one time in the 
interests of the movement, but rejected its advances. 
If so, I think the explanation lies in the fact that 
Cambridge has preserved a native tradition of revivalist 
piety, and found itself inoculated against the infection 
of the new ideas. 

The Oxford label seems likely to stick. When a paper 
on ‘‘ The Oxford Movement ’’ was announced on a 
recent notice issued by the Newman Society, I found 
that several members were under the impression that 
they were to hear all about the Groups; so short is our 
memory in a home of lost causes. But among ourselves 
the name ‘‘ Buchmanite ”’ is still common, used origin- 
ally, as the word ‘“‘ Christian’’ was doubtless used 
originally, with a note of contempt. And there can be 
no question that the inspiration of this new departure 
came from—he would probably prefer us to say 
“through ’’—one man, an American clergyman, Dr. 
Frank Buchman. He is credited everywhere with that 
title, just as he is credited everywhere with qualities of 
personal modesty and unobtrusiveness which distinguish 
his record, ingratiatingly, from that of many religious 
leaders. No airs of the prophet, no mysterious aura 
of the eng mgr he impresses (we are everywhere 
assured) by the absence of all artificial effort to impress. 

No harm ever yet came of defining a thing, in 
the old-fashioned manner, per genus et differentiam. 
Generically, then, Buchmanism falls into the category 
of those spiritual revivals—Montanism, Quietism, Jan- 
senism within the Church; Anabaptism, Quakerism, 
Methodism outside it—for which I have been bold to 
coin, elsewhere, the name “ ultra-supernaturalist.’’ It 
is not, primarily at least, by any doctrinal innovation 
that such movements claim the credit, or incur the 
stigma, of originality; rather, it is because they preach, 
whether in devotion or in morals, a ‘‘ more perfect ”’ 
way as if it were of universal obligation upon Christians. 
In matters of devotion, they will have none but a 
mystical approach; sacraments, forms, ceremonies are 
Meaningless for them; the use of the human reason 
is transcended, whether in the act of faith which leads 
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to “‘ conversion,’’ or in the purely contemplative prayer 
which is the normal exercise of the believer. In matters 
of morals, they will obliterate the distinction between 
counsels and precepts, condemning as sinful all indul- 
gences that are frivolous, and setting their standards 
deliberately high so as to discourage adherence on the 
part of the “ half-Christian.”’ 

I do not mean that all the movements I have named 
exhibit all the characteristics here indicated, or that 
Buchmanism does; I only mean that they form, roughly, 
a common type, and that Buchmanism belongs to it. 
Its slogan, 1 understand, is “‘a maximum experience 
of God’’; and its most important rule is that its 
devotees should have an hour of quiet early in the 
morning, the chief purpose of which is to obtain 
‘“* guidance ’’ for the actions of the day. This, evidently, 
is Quakerism, tightened up and systematized; the 
‘inner light’’ is so highly valued that I have heard 
a Buchmanist quoted as saying, perhaps hyperbolically, 
that you should not even cross the street in deference | 
to any calculation of human reason, you should wait 
until you are guided to do so. I was disturbed, once, 
by the report that the Buchmanists made a practice of 
automatic writing, as if they, or some of them, had 
crossed the perilous line between Quietism and Spirit- 
ualism; but I am satisfied: that this was a _ false 
inference from their habit of recording in pencil—quite 
reasonably—the guidances they have received in prayer. 

Their asceticism has naturally aroused even more 
comment, in a place like Oxford, than their mysticism. 
I do not know whether common undergraduate gossip 
is justified in saying that the Buchmanist is “‘ not 
allowed ’’ to smoke or drink; I do not see how a 
movement so thoroughly individual, and as yet so young, 
can have already evolved a strict code, or sanctions by 
which to enforce it. No room here for discipline as of 
the Salvation Army. But there is no doubt that such 
abstinences, with others—I have heard of a convert 
“giving up’’ his motor-bicycle—are quoted on their | 
platforms and blazoned in their literature as if they | 
were a normal part of Christian observance: if they 
were private mortifications, we should hope for more 
reticence to be observed about them. Evidently, 
individual guidances cannot go for everything; the 
neophyte must be comparing notes, all the time, with 
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those more adept than himself, and thus a system of 
moral theology is being worked out, which certainly 
promises to be a rigorist one. The story was widely 
told, though I never had good evidence of it; that a 
convert to the Groups, not an undergraduate, had been 
advised to confess dishonesties in his past life to the 
police, and was rewarded for his candour by several 
years’ imprisonment. Certainly you hear of Buchmanites 
‘owning up ’’ their uncharitable remarks to the people 
at whom they were directed, as if the proper restitution 
for backbiting were incivility. 

Of course, this instinct about making a clean breast of 
things is characteristic of the movement, and must stand 
first in any attempt to define it per differentiam. What 
has chiefly served to make Buchmanism famous in 
Oxford, what has chiefly whetted undergraduate curiosity 
about it, is the institution of public confession, known as 
exhomologesis to the early Church, but to the Groups as 
“sharing out.’’ I have talked to people who had been 
present when, at public or semi-public meetings, mem- 
bers of the movement “‘ bore testimony” in the old 
Evangelical manner, sometimes with great candour of 
autobiography; I am not sure that I can form any clear 
picture of those more private gatherings, at the house- 
parties especially, in which a full exchange of confidences 
takes place. The system has been much criticized, and 
I heard not long ago that it was being less used; but, as I 
see it, it is central to the whole idea of Buchmanism. 
Young men and young women think a good deal about 
sex, especially in an age when every novel they read and 
every film they see rubs itin. The Freudian psychologist 
assures them that what does harm is their effort at 
repression; he points out that, whatever else may be said 
for it or against it, the Catholic system of Confession is 
psychologically sound; you do, in a certain sense, “‘ get 
rid of ’’ vour sins merely by talking about them. Is it 
an accident, a coincidence, that the most arresting 
religious movement of our day should be one which 
promises relief to sin-laden consciences at the price of 
public self-accusation ? 

The other mark which seems to me to distinguish 
Buchmanism from other movements of its kind is its 
essential camaraderie. It is true, of course, that in a 
University any leaven spreads through personal influ- 
ences; it is true of any new religion, whether at the 
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University or elsewhere, that its devotees are closely 
linked together, if only from the fact that they have a 
common cause and a common attitude towards a world 
which is unsympathetic to them. But Buchmanism, as 
far as I can understand it, is a deliberate effort to save 
the individual through his social environment; the word 
“‘ group ’’ has been chosen for that very reason as an 
Official title. There is no attempt, as far as I could ever 
hear, to sweep people off their feet with impassioned 
pulpit rhetoric, after the common manner of revivalism. 
People who have been to the public meetings held here 
—unless they are already in sympathy—find them simply 
dull. The method of evangelization is a personal one; a 
friendship is struck up, quite cold-bloodedly, with the 
object of attack, Christian names are lightly adopted, 
and a network of social invitations follows. Nor must 
this “‘ chumminess ’’ be put down as hypocritical; the 
offer of friendship is real, and if the conversion is effected 
such friendships are the medium, thenceforward, 
through which spiritual progress is realized. This 
atmosphere of camaraderie is evidently at once a strength 
and a weakness in Buchmanism; you are attracted 
towards the movement if that is the kind of thing you 
like. 

Do many people like it? Either that, or they learn to. 
I have never seen any attempt to register the statistics of 
Buchmanism, and obviously they would be difficult to 
compile. I put the question the other ni to a College 
chaplain (who, though he is not of that camp, is 
commonly well-informed about the spiritual affairs of 
the University), how many he thought they numbered. 
His answer was that he did not think there were, or ever 
had been at one time, as many as two hundred fully- 
professed Buchmanites (so to speak) in the place. But 
this is already something; it means they are fewer than 
the undergraduates in one of the largest Colleges, but 
more numerous than those in the smaller; the Buch- 
manites proper will outnumber the Catholic under- 
graduates at Oxford, though they will be outnumbered 
’ by the Catholic residents taken as a whole. Less than 
one in twenty, more than one in thirty. And you must 
allow, of course, for a considerable number of people who 
are interested; who are either on the way to embracing 
Buchmanism or at least are generally sympathetic to its 
aims. 
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I doubt if it could be said that, at present, membershi 
is evenly distributed throughout the University; that it 
represents all Colleges fully, still less all ‘‘ sets.”” You 
find it, rather, in pockets here and there; but with 
variations of emphasis, so that the College which was the 
stronghold of three years back may have lost its en- 
thusiasm, or vice versa. It has not made much headway 
so far in the centres of high academic attainment, 
Balliol, for example, or Corpus; it has appeared at New 
College, but not, I think, impressively. Again, it does 
not seem to have taken root in the Colleges which are— 
what shall I say !—most like what they used to be before 
the War. Christ Church shelters it, as it shelters all 
enthusiasms and is captured by none; but if you go to 
Trinity or Magdalen you will hear little or nothing of it. 
Its strength seems rather to lie in the smaller Colleges, 
and there mainly in athletic circles; especially, perhaps, 
where the Rhodes bequest has leavened society with the 
simpler culture of the Dominions. 


In saying this, I must not be understood to suggest 
that Buchmanism only thrives where a congenial soil 
has been prepared for it. Naturally, it engages the 


sympathies of many who were convinced Christians 
before; men preparing for orders, it may be, who are 
more numerous, in these days of extensive subsidization, 
than the public commonly realizes. In some Colleges, 
it has even captured and taken over the goodwill of the 
earlier ‘‘ Student Movement ’’ societies, just as Method- 
ism rallied to itself the best elements in existing 
eighteenth century Nonconformity. But there can be no 
doubt that it has been fruitful of real conversions; men 
who had hitherto been apparently unreceptive towards 
any kind of religious influence have suddenly abandoned 
a life of vicious habits, and exchanged it for one of strict, 
Puritan observance. I do not mean that any such case 
has come under my own observation; but the multitude 
of testimony, and the admissions of unfriendly critics, 
put the matter beyond dispute. Nor are these isolated 
marvels; they are commonplaces in the history of the 
movement. A friend of mine who is with a firm of 
booksellers assures me that a considerable number of 
books stolen from the shop have been returned within 
the last year or so by people who remained anonymous, 
but credited Buchmanism with a change of heart so 
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practically manifested. Whatever you are going to 
make of it, it has certainly altered lives. 

What theological account we are to give of it all is a 
question I willingly leave to the theologians. Psycho- 
logically, I do not know that these phenomena are 
altogether surprising. After all, Man was made for 
God; you cannot herd together in the same University 
some four thousand young men, of whom all but an 
inconsiderable minority are for practical purposes 
agnostic, without creating a kind of spiritual vacuum 
which is contrary to nature; given an opportunity, the 
thwarted instinct will revenge itself. Nor does it seem 
that these conversions are but momentary. The move- 
ment is young, and it is too soon to ask whether the 
influence it exercises is commonly a life-long influence; 
but so far as Oxford is concerned I think its adherents 
have a good record for stability. There can be no 
question, then, that it ‘‘ does good ”’ in individual lives. 
I am more doubtful whether, so far, it has done much to 
leaven the social habits of the University as a whole. 
The Student Movement, as it reached us a quarter of a 
century ago, was a vague influence for good which 
appealed, in its way, even to the unreligious. Buch- 
manism is far more effective with the individual; but its 
effect on the outside public is, on the whole, to antagonize 
it. I do not mean that that is necessarily a bad thing; 
it is well, perhaps, that we should be provoked to 
jealousy sometimes; but the irritation is there. 

Nor is this irritation to be written down merely as the 
protest of the carnal mind against any appeal to higher 
ideals. Buchmanism has the defects of its qualities, and 
its adherents show a good deal of that spirit which the 
lives of the Saints call ‘‘ holy importunity ’’—the under- 
graduate, as you would imagine, finds more trenchant 
names for it. Where guidance has indicated a particular 
man as a suitable target for attack, the attack is con- 
ducted, sometimes, with unscrupulous vigour; a kind of 
‘“‘ peaceful picketing *’ goes on, which does (I under- 
stand) interfere with the individual’s right to live his 
own life. There is a kind of moral suasion which is as 
effective and as reprehensible as brute force, and I do not 
know that the Buchmanites always fall short of it. I have 
heard of a lady who was induced to go to one of their 
meetings, and found that each person present was being 
invited to relate his or her own spiritual experiences. 
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When it came to her turn, she explained that she pre- 
ferred to say nothing. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said the chairman, 
‘* that’s very interesting; now, would you mind telling us 
why you prefer to say nothing? ’’’ Of course, even if the 
account I heard was accurate, this is only one instance, 
and perhaps exceptional; but I submit that that kind of 
inquiry is simply the Third Degree. And it is common 
talk that one College chaplain, whom the Buchmanites 
found unsympathetic, was induced to resign by under- 
graduates continually coming to him and asking him to 
forgive them for having described him as the worst 
chaplain in Oxford. There are ways of doing things; 
and guidance is no excuse for not playing the game. 


How far, or in what form, the movement is spreading 
outside Oxford, I am in no position to judge. It cer- 
tainly finds a welcome in the Dominions; it went on tour 
with notable success in South Africa a few years back, 
and in Canada only the other day. One hears of it 
making converts in the West End of London, and in 
some provincial centres—Bath, for instance. But I 
cannot help feeling that its methods will have to be 
adapted to other circumstances, if it is to affect the 
general bulk of the population. At present, it seems 
specially designed for the needs of a certain class; one 
in which comparative leisure and considerable freedom 
of social intercourse pave the way for “‘ group ”’ organiza- 
tion. It looks as if Buchmanism will have to produce 
a great preacher, an Irving or a Spurgeon, before it can 
substitute masses for groups. 

Meanwhile, it cannot remain long without a creed; it 
is doubtful whether it can remain long without a church. 
All enthusiastic movements start with the idea that 
definition and organization are unspiritual; all are 
forced by experience into the one and into the other. 
I was told only the other day of a meeting at which 
Dr. Buchman himself had got up after somebody’s else’s 
speech with the words ‘‘I must put a check on that 
guidance.”’ It is certain that, before long, there will 
have to be some machinery for “‘ trying the spirits.”’ We 
read in The Times of February 9th about the reported 
“ ritual murder ’’ of an old lady in Kentucky by eight 
members of her family; one son-in-law ‘‘is alleged to 
have said that he wanted to prevent the sacrifice, but he 
had a feeling that he must not.’’ That feeling was a 
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guidance—of sorts. Unchecked guidance leads to 
schism if it leads to nothing worse; it means Fox and 
Naylor over again, if not John of Leyden. Yet the first 
act of censorship is the germination of a creed. More- 
over, Buchmanism hitherto has been noticeably silent 
about the Fundamentalist issue; that it involves an 
orthodox Christology is by no means certain. You may 
avoid such issues in the days of first fervour, but they 
will clamour, before long, for a solution. 


Thus far, the Groups have not developed any recog- 
nizable organization, and are anxious, I believe, to 
avoid the necessity. But organization of some kind must 
already be present in a movement which can send out 
forty-six speakers from Oxford to Canada in a single 
vacation; and the logic of circumstances will probably 
demand even greater organization before long. Which 
history will repeat itseli—that of the Methodists who 
parted company with the Established Church, or that of 
the Evangelicals who remained with it, and tried to 
leaven it? Actually, Buchmanism is at present inter- 
denominational, as the Salvation Army was in its origins; 
but before long, I fancy, it will have to make its position 
clearer. High Churchmen have toyed with it before 
now; and I have seen a photograph taken in South 
Africa which showed a Mirfield. cassock or two among 
the devotees. But I doubt if it can really make terms 
with Sacramentalism; and on the whole High Anglican 
influence seems to discourage it. Already there is a 
tendency on the other side to sniff at all the organized 
Christianities as not having the root of the matter in 
them. I should be very much surprised if, twenty years 
from now, there is not a new creed disputing with the 
other creeds of Protestantism, a new entry in the list of 
denominations. 


But I am not concerned with criticism or prognostica- 
tion. I have simply tried to put together, in coherent 
form, the gossip of the common-room and the tea-table 
about a much-canvassed subject, hoping that the picture 
-given will average out as a fair estimate. If I am dis- 
appointed, the blame lies rather with my informants 
than with myself. ‘‘ Oxford is like an alms-house for 
clergymen’s widows ’’—the sentiment is not mine, but 
one which I came across, unexpectedly, in the works of 
Cardinal Newman. 





THE LAST SUPPER AND THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


By THE Rev. Witi1AmM R. O’Connor, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 


HE authority of the Council of Trent has been 
invoked on both sides in the controversy that is 
still going on over the sacrificial character of the 
Last Supper. A two-fold interpretation is given 

to the sentence found in the decree of Sess. 22, cap. 1, 
‘Is igitur Deus et Dominus noster etsi semel seipsum 
in ara crucis morte intercedente Deo Patri oblaturus 
erat, ...tamen...in coena novissima corpus et 
sanguinem suum... Deo Patri obtulit....’ From 
the fact that the decree uses ‘‘ obtulit’’’ twice (in ara 
crucis . . . oblaturus erat, ...in coena obtulit) it 
would seem, according to the usual interpretation, that 
there were two distinct acts of offering on the part of 
Christ, one at the Supper and the other on the Cross; 
and since it is the act of offering that formally makes 
a sacrifice, it seems to be also the understanding of 
the Council that He made two distinct sacrifices, one 


unbloody at the Supper and the other bloody on the 
Cross. 


So Billot interprets the decree. In the final (seventh) 
edition of his De Sacramentis he added a section, De 
unitate vel pluralitate sacrificii Christi, in which he 
comes out strongly for the plurality of Christ’s sacrifice. 
A recent writer on this subject does not hesitate to say: 
“It is then beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
Council of Trent teaches that the Last Supper was a 
complete sacrifice, distinct from Calvary.’ Dr. Moran 
in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, January, 1932, while 
holding that the Council deliberately left the sacrificial 
character of the Last Supper an open question, yet sees 
in the two-fold ‘‘ obtulit’’ two distinct oblations by 
Christ. However, according to him, the —— remained 
an incomplete sacrifice, not because it lacked an act of 


' Father Forrest in P2mmanuel, June, 1932 
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oblation distinct from the act of oblation of the Cross, 
but because it lacked a real immolation, the symbolic 
or mystical immolation which it had not sufficing to 
constitute a complete sacrifice. 


All who adhere to this interpretation of the decree 
agree in this: because the Council uses ‘‘ obtulit ’’ twice, 
therefore there were two distinct acts of oblation by 
Christ. Most of them go on to draw the further con- 
clusion that there were two distinct sacrifices, one at 
the Supper and the other on the Cross. 


Quite the opposite interpretation is put upon the same 
sentence by Father de la Taille. He maintains that it 
is to be read and interpreted in the light of his view, 
viz., only one oblation and only one sacrifice, beginning 
at the Supper and ending on the Cross. He maintains 
further that this is not merely an interpretation of that 
sentence or of the decree; it is in fact the teaching of 
the decree itself which the Fathers of the Council, after 
many divergent views had been expressed, agreed upon 
and formulated in the sentence under discussion. “ It 
is then clearly impossible that the Council of Trent 
should by its decree have banned the doctrine which 
proved to be the effective means of rallying round the 
text of the decree an otherwise confused and divided 
assembly.’”* 


Which of these views is correct? Must the words of 
the decree be interpreted in either the one or the other 
of these two ways? Did the Council when it framed 
that sentence intend to embody in it only one of these 
views and rule out the other? It is the purpose of 
the present article to attempt to discover the ‘‘ mens 
Concilii’’ concerning that sentence by reviewing the 
statements that were made during the course of the 
Council about the Last Supper. | Manifestly we cannot 
take a single sentence from one chapter of a decree and 
expect to find what the Council meant by it without 
knowing something about its background. What then is 
its background ? 


I. 


One of the principal objects of attack on the part of 
the sixteenth century Reformers was the sacrifice of the 


* The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion, p. 302. 
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Mass. They denied it was a true, propitiatory sacrifice 
on the grounds that as such it would derogate from 
the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. The Council of Trent 
affirmed the true, sacrificial character of the Mass and 
made it clear that it did not derogate from Calvary. 
The Fathers of the Council were not directly or mainly 
concerned with the Last Supper; but naturally they 
could not go very far in speaking of the Mass without 
making some observations on the Supper, since the one 
is so closely bound up with the other. The Supper, 
however, always remained in the background; they were 
preoccupied with the Mass and not the Supper and the 
Mass and not the Supper was the direct object of their 
canons and decrees. 


Paul III became Pope in 1534. He determined to 
summon a Council to look into the troublous conditions 
of the Church at the time. The Council was to meet 
at Mantua in 1537, but it was put off until 1545 when 
it met at Trent. In 1547 it was transferred to Bologna 
and its sessions were suspended the same year. In 
1549 Paul III died. He was succeeded by Julius III 
in 1550. Under Julius III the Council met again at 
Trent in May, 1551. It continued in session until April 
28th, 1552, when it was again suspended. 


On January 20th, 1552, a doctrina or decree, together 
with thirteen canons on the sacrifice of the Mass, was 
proposed to the Fathers of the Council to be examined. 
The doctrina is divided into four chapters, all dealing 
directly with the Mass and mentioning the Supper only 
incidentally. This can be seen from the titles themselves 
of the chapters : 


cap. i. 
In missa verum et proprium esse sacrificium a Christo 
Domino institutum. 
cap. ii. 
De necessitate sacrificii missae, et ejus cum crucis 
sacrificio convenientia. 
cap. iii. 
De fructibus sanctissimi missae sacrificii et ejus applica- 
tione. 
cap. iv. 
De ritibus ac caeremoniis quae in missae celebratione 
adhibentur. 


In the thirteen canons that follow, the Supper is not 
mentioned at all—they all refer to the Mass, a true 
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sacrifice in itself for sins and not a mere commemoration 
of the sacrifice ‘‘ in cruce peracit.’’* 


In the decree, however, although it deals directly and 
immediately with the Mass, are to be found some refer- 
ences to the Supper. In chapter 1 we read: ‘‘ Missam 
igitur veri et proprii sacrificii habere rationem, illud in 

rimis Dei Patris jusjurandum ostendit : Tu es Sacerdos 
in aeternum secundum ordinem Melchisedech. Hujus 
etiam sacerdotii munere tunc Christus Dominus functus 
est, cum se suo Patri sub sensibilibus panis et vini signis 
in ultima coena obtulit, et per sacerdotes, qui ejus 
ministerio perfruuntur, usque ad judicium offerre non 
cessat, sicut ipse Melchisedech panem et vinum in 
sacrificium Deo obtulerat. . . . Instituit autem Christus 
Dominus pro sua divina sapientia hoc mirabile sacri- 
ficilum, cum in novissima coena verus ipse secundum 
ordinem Melchisedech sacerdos, panem et vinum in suum 
corpus et sanguinem convertens, aeterno suo Patri sub 
panis vinique speciebus obtulit.’* The next quotation 
has been called ‘‘ particularly enlightening ’*: ‘‘ Ex his 
quae dicta sunt persuasum evadit Christum Dominum 
missae sacrificium instituisse idque primum omnium in 
novissima coena eum celebrasse.’”* 


This last quotation certainly tells us that Christ the 
Lord celebrated a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the Mass, at 
the Last Supper, and that He was the first of all to do so. 
This would indeed be ‘“ particularly enlightening,’’ if it 
were the true reading. But is it the true reading? As 
it stands it is found in Le Plat, iv., p. 388, and Le Plat 
has taken it from Psaume, who was present at the 
Council. Raynaldi, however, who, as Le Plat tells us in 
a Monitum.ad Lectorem,’ took his text from the Vatican 
codices, reads as follows: ‘‘ Cum igitur ex his, quae dicta 
sunt, perspicuum evaserit, missam sacrificium esse a 


8 See Le Plat, Mon. ad Hist. Con. Trid. iv., p. 386-397, for this 
decree and canons. 
_* Le Plat, iv., p. 386-387. 
5 Emmanuel, June, 1932, p. 144. 
® Le Plat, iv., p. 388. 
7 Le Plat, iv., p. 385: ‘‘ Doctrinam de sacrificio missae patribus 
Tridentinis anno 1552 propositam, sistunt Raynaldus_ et 


Psalmaeus, quorum prior eam hausit ex codicibus Vaticanis, 
alter Concilio interfuit.”’ 
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Christo Domino institutum, et swa oblatione in coena 
inchoatum ... ,’’ etc., p. 388. This is something quite 
different. It is one thing to say that Christ at the Last 
Supper was the first one to celebrate the sacrifice of the 
Mass; it is quite another to say that He instituted and 
began the sacrifice of the Mass by His oblation at the 
Supper. 

Which is the true reading? I should be inclined to 
accept the Vatican codices of Raynaldi rather than the 
narrative of Psaume for two principal reasons. Psaume, 
the Norbertine and bishop of Verdun, attended the 
sessions of the Council of Trent from May, 1551 until its 
prorogation on April 28th, 1552, and again in 1562 when 
the sessions were resumed. MHe kept a diary of the 
proceedings of the sessions that he attended and it is this 
diary, edited by Hugo, the annalist of the Norbertines 
and incorporated in his Sacrae Antiquitatis Monumenta 
(1725-1744), that Le Plat makes use of and from which we 
get the first reading. Raynaldi, in his Annales Eccle- 
siastici, edited by Mansi, used as his text for the acts of 
the Council the Vatican codices, from which we get the 
second reading. When Le Plat gives us the text of the 
decree and canons of 1552 (p. 386-397) he uses both these 
sources, quoting p. 297 of the Diarium of Psaume, and 
Raynaldi, ad ann. 1552, n. 3-9. He follows the text of 
Psaume but in the places where a notable variation 
occurs,® of which ours is a case in point, he gives also the 
text of Raynaldi. We must choose then between a 
private diary and the text of the Vatican codices of the 
decrees and canons of the Council. The choice should 
not be hard to make. Again, a little study will reveal 
that the reading of Raynaldi is more in harmony with the 
manner in which the Council subsequently speaks of the 
Supper, using in reference to it the terms “ obtulit ”’ 
and ‘‘ oblatio,’’ but never ‘‘ sacrificium.’’ The Mass is 
always a “‘ sacrifice ’’; it is always a “‘ sacrifice insti- 
tuted by Christ ’’; it is even a “‘ sacrifice instituted by 
Christ at the Last Supper ’’; but the Last Supper itself is 
an ‘‘ oblatio ’’ which Christ ‘‘ obtulit.’’ In the decrees 
and canons of the Council we shall never find the term 
‘ sacrifice ’? applied to the oblation made by Christ at 
the Supper. 


*Le Plat, iv., p. 385: “. . . in quibus nimia utrumque inter 
occurrit varietas.’’ 
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What is the force of ‘‘ obtulit ’’ as applied to the Last 
Supper? Did the Council in using it wish to signify a 
complete sacrifice or an incomplete sacrifice; an act of 
offering distinct from the act ot offering on the Cross or 
one with it? Is it to be taken strictly as the formal 
element of sacrifice set over against immolation, or is it 
to be taken loosely, as equivalent to immolation and 
sacrifice? The Council does not say. The decree did 
not descend to such refinements and its wording is generic 
enough to cover them all. 


The decree and canons of 1552 were never promulgated; 
the Council was interrupted shortly after and did not 
resume its sessions until ten years later, January 18th, 
1562. Weshall find, however, as far as the Mass and the 
Last Supper are concerned, all the subsequent drafts of 
decrees and canons follow this first draft very closely in 
concepts and phraseology. 


II. 
Pope Julius III died in 1555. He was succeeded by 


Marcellus II, who lasted only three weeks. Paul IV 
then became Pope for four years, 1555 to 1559. In 1559 
he was succeeded by Pius IV who in 1560 ordered the 
Council of Trent to convene again. Sessions were 
resumed on January 18th, 1562. On July 19th, 1562 
thirteen articles on the sacrifice of the Mass were sub- 
mitted for examination to ‘‘ theologis minoribus.”’ All 
thirteen were directly concerned with the Mass and they 
covered the main points in dispute with the Protestants. 
Some of the Fathers thought that these articles should 
not be examined but that the decrees and canons formu- 
lated, but not promulgated, on the sacrifice of the Mass 
in this same Council under Julius III should be proposed 
for adoption. However, since there were then only 
seventy Fathers present when those canons were 
examined, of whom scarcely three or four were among 
the one hundred and eighty that were now assembled, it 
was decided to go over the whole matter again. 


The thirteen articles or questions on the Mass are to be 
found in full in Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum, vol. viii., 
p. 719, as well ag in the other standard editions of the 
acts of the Council under the date of July 19th, 1562. As 
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they stand in Ehses, the first two refer to the Supper as 
a sacrifice : 


1. An missa sit sola commemoratio sacrificii in coena 
peracti, non autem verum sacrificium. 


2. An sacrificio in coena peracto deroget sacrificium 
missae. 
The remaining questions make no reference to the 
Supper, hence they will be disregarded. 


If the reading of Ehses is correct, then it certainly was 
taken for granted that the Last Supper was a sacrifice, 
perhaps a complete sacrifice, and the only questions 
remaining are two: 

1. Is the Mass only a commemoration of that Supper- 
sacrifice, and not a true sacrifice in itself? 

2. If the Mass is a sacrifice, does it derogate from the 
sacrifice accomplished at the Supper? 

Every indication points to the fact that the reading of 
Ehses is incorrect. He seems to be alone in his reading 
“ sacrificii in coena peracti’’ in question 1, and ‘“‘ sacri- 
ficio in coena peracto’’ in question 2. Theiner, Acta 
Gen. Con. Trid., ii., p. 58, reproduces the text of Ray- 
naldi (ad ann. 1562, no. 89), which is the text of the 
Vatican codices; Le Plat, lib. v., p. 390, gives us the text 
of Psaumne: they both read, ‘‘ sacrificii in cruce peracti,’’ 
‘* sacrificio in cruce peracto.’’ This is likewise the read- 
ing of Pallavicino,’ Martene,” Mansi,” as it is the reading 
uniformly found whenever the thirteen questions are 
reproduced.” Besides, if the reading of Ehses is correct, 
then we must admit that all the Fathers who discussed 
these questions misunderstood them, for in their dis- 
cussions, when they refer to questions 1 and 2, and some- 
times repeat them, they always say “‘ sacrificii in cruce 
peracti’’ and ‘“‘ sacrificio in cruce peracto.’”’ Thus 
Torres: ‘‘ Ad secundum articulum respondit, non 
derogari per missam sacrificio crucis——.’’* Finally, to 
anticipate what we shall see subsequently, when the first 
draft of the decrees and canons was tentatively proposed 


*Istoria del Con. di Trento, lib. 17, cap. 13. 
” Vet. Monum. viii., col. 1279. 
4 Miscel. Baluzii, iv., p. 359. 


2E.e., A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
Darwell Stone, vol. ii., p. 95. 


'S Ehses, viii., p. 725. 
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on August 6th, 1562 as a reply to the thirteen questions, 
we find that question 1 is answered by canon 1: “‘ Si quis 
dixerit, missam non esse sacrificilum, sed commemora- 
tionem tantum sacrificii in cruce peracti—A.S.’’ Question 
2 is answered by canon 3: “ Si quis dixerit, blasphemiam 
irrogari sanctissimo Christi sacrificio in cruce pores per 
missae sacrificium, aut illi per hoc derogari: A.S.’’* The 
final draft of these canons appeared on September 5th, 
1562. There are differences between this and the first 
draft in wording and numbering, but canon 3 of the first 
draft appears as canon 4 of the second, without change.” 

It seerms certain, therefore, that the first two questions 
were these : 


1. Whether the Mass is only a commemoration of the 
sacrifice accomplished on the Cross, and not a true sacrifice. 

2. Whether the sacrifice of the Mass derogates from the 
sacrifice accomplished on the Cross. 

The examination and discussion of these thirteen 
questions was begun by a congregation of theologians on 
July 21st, 1562, and ended August 4th, 1562. Seventeen 
spoke on the first eight questions and nine on the remain- 
ing five—twenty-six in all. The Council did not find it 


difficult to come to an agreement in regard to the main 
point in both these questions, viz., the Mass is a true 
sacrifice and it does not derogate from the sacrifice of the 
Cross. This agreement found expression in the canons 
that we have quoted above. But in discussing these 
questions, ae: a question 1, they could not avoid 


mentioning the Last Supper and the relation it bore to 
the Cross and the Mass. Here it is that we begin to see 
the great divergence of views concerning the sacrificial 
character of the Supper that divided the Council from 
this time on. The Fathers found it comparatively easy 
to come to an agreement about the Mass; the same cannot 
be said of the Supper. It must always be remembered, 
however, that this difference of views and opinion was 


only incidental to the main question under discussion, 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 


It is in their replies to the first question that the 
theologians revealed their minds concerning the Supper. 
Of the seventeen who spoke on the first eight questions, 

4 Ehses, viii., p. 754. 

4 /bid., p. 911. 
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Salmeron carne out strongly for a true sacrifice offered by 
Christ at the Last Supper; ten agreed with him, while 
two, Torres and Ferrerius, denied it, maintaining that 
He offered a true sacrifice only on the Cross, and four 
made no reference to it at all. Of the remaining nine 
theologians who did not deal with this question the only 
one who happens to touch upon it, Franciscus de Sanctio, 
agrees with Salmeron. 


After this discussion a decree in four long chapters 
followed hy twelve canons was presented to the Council 
on August 6th, 1562, for comment. Two comments were 
soon forthcoming : first, it was too long; second, in it no 
mention was made of an oblation by Christ at the Last 
Supper. When we remember that this decree was sup- 
posed to embody the conclusions of the theologians who 
discussed the thirteen questions and that the great 
majority of those who mentioned the Supper were in 
favour of Salmeron’s view, this omission may seem the 
more surprising, unless the mere fact that it was called 
in question and disputed by some was considered suffi- 
cient grounds by the committee that framed the decree 
to make no mention of it. This first draft of the decree 
makes no reference at all to an offering or a sacrifice by 
Christ at the Last Supper. In chapter 1 the Mass is 
declared to be a true sacrifice instituted by Christ at the 
Last Supper, and in chapter 2 it is said that the sacrifice 
of the Mass does not derogate from the sacrifice of the 
Cross; it nowhere says that the Supper itself is a sacrifice 
or that Christ ‘‘ offered’ there. The twelve canons 
that follow do not even mention the Supper. For these 
reasons this first draft proved unsatisfactory when it was 
laid before the Council as a whole for discussion and 
revision before receiving its final form. 


III. 


On August 1:th, 1562, the discussion on this first draft 
began. It lasted until August 27th, 1562. One hundred 
and fifty-five Fathers took part in the debate; two spoke 
twice, giving one hundred and fifty-seven views that 
were expressed. It is this debate that forms the 
immediate background of the final draft of the decree of 
Septemher 7th, 1562, and only through this background 
can we hope to understand or interpret the sentence in 
chapter 1 that has given rise to this controversy. 
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As we have said, the first comment on this first draft 
was that it was too long. Some questioned whether 
there should be any explanation in the form of a decree 
prefixed to the canons, which latter, as containing the 
articles of faith, should be enough: Others said there 
should be a very brief explanation. Finally, the opinion 
prevailed that a doctrinal explanation should be given in 
keeping with the importance of the matter defined. It 
is sometimes said that the Fathers also disputed as to the 
authority this doctrinal explanation should have. ‘‘ Some 
wished it to share the infallibility of the canons, of which 
it is the development: Others refused it so respectable 
an authority; nevertheless, if one should not accuse those 
who attacked it of heresy, still they could not be excused 
of at least scandal and temerity, and if they attacked 
obstinately that part of the explanation which contained 
the substance of the canons, they incurred the crime and 
the punishment of heresy.’’ ‘‘ Telle fut la solution que 
recut cette question.’’ Thus the anonymous Histoire du 
Concile de Trente, Paris 1851, liv. iv., p. 576-577. The 
author refers to Pallavicino, Ist. del Concil. di Trento, 
lib. 18, cap. 1, as his source. But Pallavicino unfor- 
tunately does not give ‘‘ telle solution.’’ After telling 
us that some did not want any, and others only a very 
short explanation, he says merely that the third opinion 
prevailed; namely, that ‘‘ there should be a doctrinal 
explanation in keeping with the dignity and importance 
of the subject matter to strengthen the definitions and 
refute opposition to them ’’; that ‘‘ they owed it not only 
to the faithful to give them the definitions which they 
must believe, but also to pastors and preacher to give 
them instruction in what they must teach the people to 
enable them to understand and confirm their faith ’’; 
that ‘‘ the articles of faith should be furnished and 
illustrated with reasons which while not exactly serving 
as foundations of our belief, yet can be used as a defence 
against the attacks of unbelievers.’’* Neither does a 
reading of the comments of the Fathers from August 11th 
- to the 27th bear out the too positive statement of the 
French historian. The question of the dogmatic value 
of the decree as set over against the dogmatic value of the 


16 Pallavicino, lib. 18, cap. 1, n. 9: “. . . non quasi con fonda- 
menti della nostra credenza, ma come con difese contra le 
opposizione de’ miscredenti.”’ 
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canons did not come to the fore; it was the practical 
utility or advisability of having the decree at all that was’ 
in question. This is of minor, though of some, im- 
portance because all the references to the Last Supper 
throughout the Council are in the decrees, and not in the 
canons. This much is certain however: the Fathers of 
the Council did not look upon the doctrinal explanations 
contained in the decrees in the same light that they 
looked upon the canons. 


As far as the comments on the Last Supper go, every 
possible shade and variety of opinion found expression, 
so that it is a difficult task to classify them. This has 
been done by Pallavicino by roughly dividing them into 
four classes : 

1. Those who held that Christ offered a true sacrifice of 
propitiation at the Last Supper. This was the party of 
Salmeron. 


2. Those who maintained He did not. This was the party 
of Card. Seripando. 


3. Those who held that Christ at the Supper offered 
indeed a sacrifice, but without saying in what manner He 
did it. 

4. Those who tried to reconcile the first two groups by 
offering various solutions.” 


The upshot was, according to Pallavicino, that the 
Fathers agreed that the Redeemer at the Supper offered 
a sacrifice to His Father, without however saying what 
kind of sacrifice. In other words, the third opinion pre- 
vailed and that is what the Council meant by the 
sentence ‘‘. . . etsi in cruce oblaturus erat, tamen in 
coena obtulit . . .”’ of sess. 22, cap. 1. 


The trouble with this analysis is that it is too general 
—it gives no idea of the complexity of the opinions that 
were expressed. Besides, it throws no light upon our 
problem, viz., whether the Fathers understood the 
“ oblaturus erat ’’ of the Cross as something altogether 
distinct from the ‘‘ obtulit ’’ of the Supper, or one and 
the same with it. Dr. Moran, in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, January, 1932, classifies the views of the speakers 
according to the substance of what they said, with the 
result that we get a much better notion of the variety and 
divergence of the views that were held. What follows is 


“ Lib. 18, cap. 2. 
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a classification based upon the formule around which the 
various groups crystallized. 


1. Those who make no mention of an offering by Christ 
at the Supper—8. 


2. Those who do not want any mention made in the 
decrees of an offering at the Supper—8." 


3. Those who are undecided as to whether an offering at 
the Supper should be mentioned—46. 
4. ‘* Christus non obtulit in coena ’’—3. 


ia 


5. Those who are undecided as to whether ‘ Christus 
obtulit in coena ’’—6. 
6. ‘* Christus obtulit ’’—1. 
7. ‘ Christus obtulit in coena ’’—2T. 
8. ‘* Christus se (ipsum) obtulit in coena ’’—24. 
9. ‘* Christus obtulit in coena incruento modo ’’—2. 


10. ‘‘ Christus obtulit in coena,’’ but do not say “ propi- 
tiatorie ’’ in the decree—3. 


11. Those who are undecided as to whether the offering 
was propitiatory—4. 


12. The oblation at the Supper was expiatory but not 
redemptive—5. 


13. The oblation was not propitiatory—4. 
14. The oblation was propitiatory—18. 


15. The oblation was propitiatory and subordinated to 
that of the Cross—6. 


16. The oblation was the same as that of the Cross—1. 


17.—The oblation was propitiatory and one with that of 
the Cross—16. 


18. The oblation was not propitiatory and not one and the 
same with that of the Cross—4. 


19. The oblation of the Supper and the Cross was one and 
the same, but do not mention this in the decree—1. 


20. There was one and the same propitiatory oblation 
beginning at the Supper—6. 


21. Christ in the Supper offered a true and full sacrifice 
of expiation—it was the beginning of the Passion—1. 


22. The oblation was begun at the Supper and consum- 
mated on the Cross—3. 


With these views in mind the first draft of the decrees 


4 foe oe 


*% E.g., Nicolas Sfondrati, Bishop of Cremona, who evidently 
did not think very much of this dispute. His opinion was, ‘‘ De 
quaestionibus curiosis non fiat mentio’’! Ehses, viii., p. 7&1. 
He became Pope Gregory XIV in 1590. 
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and canons was re-shaped and appeared in its final form 
on September 5th, 1562. The decree consists of a 
proemium and nine chapters and the canons number 
nine. They are all briefer and more concise than in the 
first draft. Chapter 1 deals with the Mass as a sacrifice. 
In it occurs the sentence, ‘‘ Is igitur Deus et Dominus 
noster etsi semel se ipsum in ara crucis morte intercedente 
Deo Patri oblaturus erat... quia tamen per mortem 
sacerdotium eius exstinguendum non erat, ut... 
ecclesiae visibile . . . relinqueret sacrificium .. . in 
coena novissima ... corpus et sanguinem suum sub 
speciebus panis et vini Deo Patri obtulit ac . . . apostlis 

. eorumque in sacerdotio successoribus, ut offerrent, 
praecepit .. .’’ In chapter 2 the Mass is shown to be 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The canons all deal with the 
Mass and do not mention the Supper. Throughout the 
decree ‘‘ Christus obtulit corpus et sanguinem suum ”’ at 
the Supper, but the term “‘ sacrificium,’’ used so freely 
of the Mass, seems to be studiously avoided. 


On September 7th, 1562, the final vote was to be taken 
on the reformed decree and canons. The absence of the 
term ‘‘ sacrificium ’’ as applied to the Supper was noticed 
and Cardinal Madruzzi moved that in chapter 1 of the 
decree to ‘‘ obtulit ’’ be added “‘ pro nobis ”’ and ‘‘ verum 
sacrificium.’’ Only twelve out of the one hundred and 
thirty-two voting supported the motion of Madruzzi, and 
the decree was accepted as it stood. 


IV. 


What conclusion can be drawn from all this? Only 
this : ‘‘ obtulit in coena ”’ is a generic term, broad enough 
to cover many different views as to the kind and nature 
of the offering but committing itself to none. It excludes 
“non obtulit ’’ indeed, but it certainly does not exclude 
any of the views from 6 to 22 in the above classification. 
At the same time it should not be identified with any 
definite one. The same principle was used in drawing 
up this final draft as in the first draft of August 6th. 
There the mere fact that some were opposed to an offer- 
ing or a sacrifice by Christ at the Last Supper gave its 
framers sufficient reason to avoid mentioning it in the 
decree. The Fathers of the Council decided Christ’s 
offering at the Supper should be mentioned in the final 
draft but this time they could not come to any agreement 
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as to the nature of that offering. It was disputed as 
to whether it was a propitiatory offering or not; it was 
disputed as to whether the offering at the Supper formed 
one with the offering on the Cross or was distinct from it. 
The Council and, the framers of the decree did not choose 
sides in these disputes and attempt to settle them. 
Invoking the same principle that was used in drawing 
up the first draft, they steered a middle course and 
avoided what was disputed and sought a formula in 
which all might agree. The celebrated ‘‘ obtulit ”’ 
sentence of the decree is, therefore, a compromise 
formula containing, if you will, the ‘‘ least common 
denominator ”’ of all the orthodox views on the nature of 
Christ’s offering at the Supper. The fact that the 
Fathers of the Council rejected so decisively the addition 
of even “pro nobis’’ and ‘“‘ verum sacrificium ’”’ is 
evidence enough of that. 


Did, therefore, the Council mean by that sentence that 
Christ offered a complete or an incomplete sacrifice at the 
Last Supper?! Is the ‘“ obtulit ’’ to be taken in the strict 
sense as the formal element of sacrifice as opposed to 
immolation, or is it to be taken more loosely as equivalent 
to immolation and sacrifice? To all these we reply: 
these are theories which divided the Fathers of the 
Council as they divide theologians to-day, but the 
consistent policy of the Council was to avoid committing 
itself to a theory in its official statements, and while the 
wording of the decree is not incompatible with any of 
these interpretations, it does not necessarily mean any 
one of them to the exclusion of the rest. Those interpre- 
tations are as species under the genus ‘‘ Christus in 
ultima coena obtulit.”’ It is the genus, however, that 
the Council is committed to, not the species. 


The sentence, therefore, ‘‘ etsi semel se ipsum in ara 
crucis .. . oblaturus erat, ...tamen...in coena 
novissima corpus et sanguinem . . . obtulit . . .’’ is not 
a crystallization of Billot’s view that there were two 
distinct oblations and sacrifices, one at the Supper and 
‘the other on the Cross. Many of the Fathers held that, 
but others did not, and the Council officially did not 
commit itself to it. Nor, on the other hand, is it a 
crystallization of the view of Father de la Taille, that 
there was only one sacrifice with one oblation, beginning 
at the Supper and ending on the Cross. Some twenty- 
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eight Fathers can be counted in agreement with this 
view ; but again, it was disputed and the Council neither 
excluded nor adopted it. It steered clear of all theories 
and views and gave them a formula to which all could 
give their assent and yet each retain his own opinion as 
to how ‘“‘ Christus etsi semel se ipsum in ara crucis 
oblaturus erat, tamen in novissima coena corpus et 


sanguinem obtulit.’’ 





THE RETREAT MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY 


By IsaBeL McHuas. 


* EEK first the Kingdom of God’’ seems to be 
genuinely the watchword of the Catholics of 
Germany, to judge by the pitch of perfection 
to which they have brought their Retreat 

organization since the War, despite the veritable mar- 
tyrdom of poverty which every class in the country 
is suffering. Just twenty millions of Germans to-day— 
nearly one-third of the population—are existing on 
communal relief, on the edge of hunger, yet one-hundred 
and forty-three Retreat centres contrive to work more 
or less to their capacity and to pay their way year in 
year out. The Germans are wise; they are putting first 
things first. They realize that Retreats are no idle 
luxury; that these hostels are not merely power-houses 
of spiritual energy, but also so many rescue stations— 
havens of peace and rest which must save the country 
an immense amount of mental, physical and moral 
wreckage. As a distinguished Berlin doctor, Carl 
Ludwig Schleich, says in his book, Vom Schaltwerk 
der Gedanken: ‘‘ It is my deepest conviction that these 
recipes and methods (i.e., Retreats on the Ignatian 
principle) could have saved at least two-thirds of the 
inmates of our mental hospitals from ever having had 
to cross their thresholds.’’ Just because the people’s 
capacity for suffering is stretched to breaking point, the 
Retreat Movement has risen to its saving task with such 
magnificent energy. ‘‘ Retreats for all’’ is no longer 
merely an ideal to be worked for. It is an accomplished 
fact, the practical answer to Christ’s call: ‘‘ Come to 
me all ye who labour and are burdened, and_I will 
refresh you.” 


THE ORGANIZATION. 


The great forward movement in diocesan organization 
began some ten years ago, but it was only at.the Catholic 
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Conference held in Dortmund in 1927 that the exact 
function and constitution of the Diocesan Secretariats 
was defined and laid down. These Secretariats are run 
on severely business lines by a secretary and staff, who 
work in co-operation with the parish clergy and the 
Retreat Hostels, and compile the syllabus of retreats for 
all classes which is fixed six months ahead and displayed 
in most public churches and parochial halls. It is also 
the Diocesan Secretary’s duty to distribute Retreat 
Stamps and propaganda, and to attend to the founding 
and running of Retreat Hostels; in short, to do everything 
possible to further the Movement. 


Most dioceses have taken up the Card System as a 
safe and easy means of bringing retreats within the 
reach of the smallest wage-earner. The cards and 
stamps are sent on request by the Secretariats to the 
clergy. The cards are free, like our Insurance cards, 
the stamps cost 20 or 25 Pfennig each, i.e., 24d. or 3d. 
at par. Even the poorest servant-maid, the most 
wretchedly paid labourer can manage to save this sum 
in a week. At the end of a year it has mounted to 
10 or 13 Marks as the case may be, and a three-day’s 
retreat in the most heavenly surroundings costs only 
from 11 to 13 Marks. Can one wonder that the stamp 
system has become the very backbone of the Movement, 
that workmen go without tobacco to stamp their cards, 
and that one worker in a factory, having tasted the 
sweets of a Retreat, makes forty of his comrades stamp 
up for the next year? The cards have also become 
favourite gifts among family members and intimate 
friends. Children secretly save their pennies to give 
their mother, as a surprise birthday or name-day gift, 
three days of Paradise in some exquisite old converted 
castle by the Rhine, or some convent hidden in the 
pine-clad hills. A shorthand-typist, years out of work 
and weary of the hopeless quest, is saved from a nervous 
breakdown by the timely gift of a Retreat Card stamped 
by her friends. A young man, caught in the grip of 
“Red ”’ politics, is rescued from atheism in the nick 
of time. Many who could not otherwise indulge in even 
the shortest holiday away from home find a blessed 
change and physical as well as spiritual recuperation, 
thanks to the Retreat Card they have stamped with so 
little effort during the year. The cards are accepted as 
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full or part payment by any Retreat Hostel within 
Germany at any time. 


GERMANY’s ‘‘ SECOND SPRING.”’ 


We hear a great deal in this country about the 
‘““ Godless Movement’’ in Germany, but rather less 
about the Second Spring which is sweeping the land 
and making Catholic life and literature to bloom with 
an almost Early Christian freshness and vigour, as of 
‘“‘ beauty blossoming from the breast of pain.’’ There 
is no doubt that the diffusion of Retreats is the main 
cause of this wonder, and that the Retreat Movement 
is the most effective dam against the Godless Movement, 
which is also very real indeed. Certain it is at least that 
Retreats are the backbone of the Catholic Youth Move- 
ment and of the still more significant Catholic Academic 
Movement whose members, University teachers and 
graduates of the various faculties, pledge themselves to 
do all in their power to imbue national and professional 
life with the truest and purest Catholic ideals. These 
and all the other Catholic associations make an annual 
retreat for their members part of their routine, a small 
monthly addition to the general funds being levied for 
the purpose throughout the year. The members choose 
their Retreat Hostel and order their ten, eight, five or 
three-day retreat at a time suitable to the majority. 


The Germans, with their national genius for organ- 
ization and thoroughness, were early in the field with 
closed retreats for the laity. Some of the Jesuit and 
Franciscan hostels actually date from 1890 and 1894; but 
the present truly democratic policy was really initiated 
by Fr. Julius Sailer, S.J., in 1900, progress from then 
until 1922 being steady but not startling. In 1922, 
however, a Retreat Conference held in Innsbruck lent 
a new impetus to the Movement. Since then similar 
conferences, held in a different town every other year, 
have speeded up development enormously. Periodicals 
devoted to the cause soon sprang up, and a nation-wide 
propaganda of crusading spirit was initiated. This 
propaganda is never allowed to flag. The best-known 
Retreat journal is Der Rufer (The Herald) of the 
Johannesbund of Leutesdorf, an association, founded 
in 1920, consisting of persons living in the world in the 
spirit of the evangelical counsels and pursuing a three- 
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fold apostolate of prayer, good works and good example, 
part of their programme being the founding and running 
of Retreat Hostels. A somewhat similar body is the 
Patrona Bavariae Retreat Association founded in 1922. 
Its chief Retreat Hostel, Schloss Fiirstenried, a former 
princely seat in the neighbourhood of Munich, is one 
of the most beautiful and ideal in Germany and ha 
accomodated 40,000 retreatants since 1925. 


THE ORDERS AND THE HOSTELS. 


As mentioned above, the centres where Retreats are 
available in Germany number actually 143 to date. Of 
this number about seventy are bona fide Retreat Hostels 
open to all or various classes of the laity of both sexes, 
as well as to the clergy; some built in the last ten years 
expressly for Retreats, others seats of the nobility 
rendered vacant since the Revolution and bought up by 
one or other of the Orders, by the Diocesan Secretariats 
or by Retreat-promoting associations. Each of the great 
Orders seems to vie with the others in the extent and 
thoroughness of its Retreat activities. The Jesuits were 
inevitably the pioneers, and they still appear to lead. 
They have about fifteen or sixteen hostels of their own, 
some for priests and educated laymen only, others for 
men and women of every station. The Capuchins, 
Franciscans and Redemptorists also have their own 
beautiful Retreat houses, while the conduct of retreats 
in the majority of the Houses is shared by many Orders. 


The Hostels are conducted on the most up-to-date 
hotel lines, generally by nuns of various orders, such 
as the Sisters of St. Elizabeth and the Dominicans; and 
they incidentally provide an excellent training-ground 
for girls being educated for domestic service. They 
may contain anything from thirty to a hundred-and-fifty 
single rooms and generally double ones besides. The 
best modern Hostels, such as one known to the writer, 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Rhine and built 
expressly for Retreats, are planned ingeniously for silent 
running. The bedrooms, numbered consecutively, run 
along a broad corridor, the opposite wall of which is 
occupied with Stations of the Cross. Each room looks 
out on the open Rhine. A door at the end of the corridor, 
open all night, leads to the Chapel. There is no 
wandering around, for there are no nooks and crannies 
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to get lost in. All doors are labelled and the day’s 
routine is posted up on each corridor for all to see. A 
bell is rung a few minutes before each lecture, of which 
four are given daily. Meals are served in a refectory. 
Food and service are equal to second-class hotel standard. 
Some Hostels even undertake to observe special diets 
if required. Pleasant grounds with shady seats, a 
library, and facilities for buying books, stationery and 
stamps, are additional amenities offered to the holiday 
retreatant. The silence is never broken; distraction 
and ennui are equally impossible. Constant relays 
of guests—priests, University men, women teachers, 
married women, single women, Police, members of 
the Reichswehr, farmers, factory workers, students—pass 
in ceaseless rotation through these hostels. At present 
seme hundred thousand of the laity make enclosed 
retreats annually, and the number is steadily increasing. 


In Germany, as elsewhere, each of the great Orders 
imprints its own special character on its Retreats. The 
Jesuits follow the Exercises of St. Ignatius closely, 
and dedicate themselves very specially to young people 
attending the Universities. The Benedictines offer their 
retreatants the closest possible participation in the 
Liturgy, seeking to impress its. spirit upon them in 
every possible way. The Minorites and Capuchins, 
with the Franciscan simplicity of the popular missioner, 
*“ seek rather to correct the heart than to delight the 
ear.’’ The latter, indeed, seem to be the most universal 
in their Retreat activity, for they even penetrate the 
great prisons such as Straubing, where recently out of 
744 prisoners 585 made a good retreat. No one is passed 
over in Germany’s Retreat organization. The deaf and 
dumb actually have special retreats made for them, nor 
are even fallen women and girls left out in the cold. 


FREE RETREATS FOR THE WORKLESS. 


Free Retreats for the unemployed, given by various 
Orders, are lavishly provided through parochial and 
diocesan funds and by private charity. The direction 
of these retreats is a delicate task, for many of the 
unfortunate participants, after perhaps ten or twelve 
years of unemployment, are full of sullen anger against 
God and man, and need the most tactful handling. 
The choice of themes for these retreats has been the 
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subject of many earnest debates among Retreat directors. 
Here are some of the headlines agreed upon: The 
Meaning of Life; the Problem of Evil; Sin the Root of 
all Evil—the only real Evil; the False Maxims of 
Capitalism, Communism and Hitlerism; Divine Provi- 
dence and the World Crisis; Marriage and Courtship 
in Hard Times. Men such as the 100,000 unemployed 
of Krupp’s Works, who have every day to watch giant 
cranes doing the little work that is left while they 
starve, come to these retreats almost under protest, full 
of suspicion, years of despair graven on their features. 
They leave with new hearts of hope. This has been 
specially the case in Essen, the ninety per cent. Labour 
city which was the scene of such glorious things at last 
September’s Catholic Conference and of those extra- 
ordinary night pilgrimages of penance (Busswallfahrten), 
the Ruhr workers’ own spontaneous crusade of expiation 


and supplication for their suffering community and 
country. 


LITERATURE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


An extensive literature has grown around the German 
Retreat Movement. Volumes of Teutonic scholarship 
and thoroughness, of which each Order has contributed 
its quota, have been written on its history and origin, 
its value in building up personality, its manifold 
methods, even its possible pitfalls. A Diocesan Secretary, 
in a letter to the present writer said: ‘ This literature 
is so enormous that it would fill a great chest.’ But 
the matter is well worth studying on the spot. Holland 
leads the world in Retreat organization, mainly because 
she has no dearth of priests, but Germany’s achievement, 
in view of her national destitution and internal miseries, 
is far more wonderful and in many points unique, for 
it embraces literally every class of the community, even 


the criminal class, with the all-conquering charity of 
Christ. 


Never was the world so full of plenty and never were 
$0 many starving. Never was peace more striven for, 
and never was war more inevitable. We Catholics at 
least know Who alone can give real peace. And what 
can spread His Kingdom better than Retreats and still 
more Retreats ? 





THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER STUDIES 
By THE Rev. JoHN P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


HIS article is frankly an appeal, but not an appeal 
for money. It is an appeal to my fellow-priests 
for help. Practically two years ago by the 
authority of His Eminence the Cardinal and 

under the leadership of His Grace Archbishop Goodier 
the above-named Institute was launched as a venture 
of faith. Its purpose is to convey expert knowledge on 
matters touching the faith to educated laity and to 
those especially who are engaged in education whether 
they be laity or religious. We started with four chairs: 
theology, philosophy, scripture and history. At first 
we limited ourselves to oral teaching at our centre: 38, 
Eccleston Square, London, 8.W.1. Last year, after a 
magnificent supe by His Grace Archbishop Goodier 
at the Birmingham Conference of Teachers, we began 
a Correspondence Course in these four subjects. Our 
scheme was modelled on similar Correspondence Courses 
run in connection with English Universities and especially 
that of London, which can boast of magnificent success. 


It was indeed a venture of faith, some thought it 
heroism, some perhaps only heroics. Be this as it may, 
the result has certainly justified the attempt, even if 
the result is nothing on a grand scale or a matter of 
multitudes. The Institute is running, and its four 
professors: Fathers J. Baptist Reeves, O.P., Luke 
Moran, O.F.M., Philip Hughes, L.Hist.S. of Louvain, 
and myself are fully occupied in our work for our 
students and that especially in the Correspondence 
Course which means weekly correction of essays and 
answering of questions. We realize, however, that so 
much more might be done, that the work might be 
almost indefinitely extended in the number of students 
-and in the number of subjects taught, if only we could 
interest our fellow-priests and especially our Parochial 
Clergy in this work. 


Many a parish contains at least one person, if not 
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several, of sufficient intellectual standing, of sufficient 
leisure and with sufficient perseverance and enthusiasm 
to profit substantially by the teaching of the Institute. 
The question is how to discover these prospective 
students and how to persuade them to utilize the 
opportunity that is given them. In this the Parochial 
Clergy and all priests with the cure of souls might do 
a work of great utility and of solid advantage for the 
Church of God, if they would directly suggest member- 
ship of this Institute, at least by Correspondence. 


It is, alas, a fact, that many even of our educated 
Catholics ceased their instruction in the Catholic Faith. 
when they left college or school at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen. Their mind then was immature, it was 
hardly more than a schoolboy’s mind with only school- 
boy capacity. The deeper things of the faith—I mean, 
of course, of the intellectual understanding and defence 
of it, not the devotional or spiritual side of it—remained 
to a large extent unknown to them. 


They grew up to become doctors or lawyers or teachers 
or men of commerce, perhaps just gentlemen of leisure. 
In any case their mind became enlarged by contact with 
the world; it developed into full intellectual maturity 
on many subjects—except on the Faith and what con- 
cerns the Faith. If any average Catholic, with good 
average ability in other matters, were asked to give a 
precise and scientific exposition of some dogma of the 
Faith and its relation to unrevealed truth; if he were 
asked to give a coherent account of some of the greatest 
events of Church History, or some summary of any 
book of Holy Scripture, or to give some idea of what 
Catholic Philosophy involved, we priests know only too 
well how imperfect his or her answers would be, how, 
in fact, embarrassed silence would be the only reply. 


Many of our laity realize this themselves, and some- 
times they feel, I do not say the will, but some faint 
velleity to get to know something more about these 
thines. Sometimes they are rudely brought up against it 
by some inquisitive or scoffing remark of an acquaintance 
about some item in Scripture, History or Dogma. They 
would love to be able to say something in return, for 
a few moments they conceive the heroic resolve to ask 
some priest about it when they shall meet him next. 
But then they forget. Their faith they retain, but 
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intellectually speaking it is all incoherent and confused; 
of what happened between Pentecost and Pius XI they 
know little and the Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
if they think of it at all, is a source of irritation and 
suspicion to them. 


At first the attending of classes, or the writing of 
essays for Correspondence Courses may seem out of the 
question for them. Strange, once these things are begun, 
they grow upon them and give them solid pleasure. 
Qur experience at the Institute certainly proves that 
they are capable of amazing perseverance in these 
matters. 


Our vast army of teachers, men and women, lay 
and religious, would derive incalculable benefit from 
a thoroughly scientific course in theology and kin- 
dred subjects. During their attendance at the training 
colleges, preparatory to their career, as much as possible, 
no doubt, is done to make them qualified teachers in 
religion. But those two years are full to over-crowding 
with secular subjects, in religion only that which is 
absolutely necessary is conveyed to them to pass the 
necessary examination. On this limited, very circum- 
scribed acquisition they have to depend during all the 
long years of their teaching career. After some years 
when intelligent lads of fourteen. and fifteen, or in the 
Central Schools even sixteen, and in Secondary Schools 
of even higher age, come to ask questions, their teachers 
sometimes can only answer with difficulty. But boys 
and girls only rarely ask questions, the reader may 
think. Perhaps so, but under a really stimulating 
teacher youth very quickly responds. Now a stimu- 
lating teacher is only one who is brimful of his subject. 
To be brimful on the subject of the Catholic Religion, 
to have a precise and yet abundant knowledge of it, 
how can that be achieved without some such means as 
the Catholic Institute of Higher Studies? 


It is a source of deep gratification that the teaching 
Orders of Nuns in England and Scotland have splendidly 
responded to the call of Archbishop Goodier in favour 
of the Institute, but the response of men _ teachers, 
whether lay or religious, has been disappointing. 

I have heard it said that the fees charged are too 
high both for lectures and for correspondence. The 
answer is that compared with those charged by any 
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institution of a secular character they are on the 
contrary very low. But our people are people of very 
modest means, a reader might object, and the greatest 
good might be done precisely amongst the intelligent of 
the lower middle class, who cannot afford high fees. 
In reply we can assure our fellow-priests that as soon 
as the number of our students allows a reduction of 
the fees, they shall be lowered as far as is possible with 
the continuance of the Institute. With great confidence, 
therefore, we appeal to our fellow-priests to use their 
personal influence on any likely students of their 
acquaintance to engage in these Catholic Studies. They 
need but write a note to me at the Mission House, 
Brondesbury Park, London, N.W.6, and all information 
will be forthcoming. 


Let me suggest practical ways in which priests might 
further the work. Sometimes a convert is received into 
the Church who not only possesses some intellectual 
ability, but shows himself keen to continue studying the 
Catholic Faith, why not suggest to him a Correspondence 
Course at least in theology? Now and then one comes 
across a school teacher, man or woman, who shows both 
ability and zeal and is anxious to make the best of the 
time allotted to religious instruction for senior boys and 
girls, why not suggest the Institute to them if they want 
to teach religion effectively and with the persuasiveness 
which fullness of knowledge brings. Downside, Ample- 
forth, Douay, St. Edmunds, The Oratory, Stonyhurst are 
pouring out scores of Catholic students yearly to begin 
life. A fair number of them have good brains and fair 
leisure, what an advantage to themselves and to the 
whole Catholic body, if they perfected their intellectual 
understanding of religious matters by a course in 
Philosophy, Theology, Scripture or History. The so- 
called intelligentsia of Europe is alienated from the 
Faith. It is incredibly ignorant, and because ignorant 
stupidly hostile or contemptuous towards the Catholic 
Church. Have we Catholics an “ Intelligentsia’”’ of 
lay men and women to counter their ignorance and 
to enlighten them? Has not intellectual knowledge of 
the Faith become almost a prerogative of a sacerdotal 
caste, and is not the restriction of this knowledge one 
source of weakness at least in our warfare with evil? 
Parochial clergy have indeed the pulpit and the school 
for the exposition of the Faith, but they know by 
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experience that owing to the difference in age, mental 
capacity and opportunity such parochial teaching is 
limited to the barest outline of revelation. If they wish 
to create amongst their laity a real Catholic Intelligentsia, 
in the noble sense of that much-abused word, they 
must utilize such auxiliary forces as the Catholic 
Institute wishes to provide. Let none of us deplore 
the ignorance of the laity without showing vigour and 
zeal in combating it. The Catholic Institute of Higher 
Studies has a period of great usefulness before it as soon 
as the parochial clergy is enlisted in its cause and gives 
it the mighty backing of pastoral zeal. 
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By THe VERY Rev. FATHER BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 
Third Sunday after Easter (May 7th). 
Epistle. I Peter ii. 11-19. 


_ The first Epistle of St. Peter is the first official papal document 
incorporated into the Canon of Scripture and declared to be 
the inspired word of God. Note the great importance of any 
utterance coming from the Vicar of Christ and the acknowledged 
mouthpiece of God. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Bishop and 
Shepherd, divinely appointed to feed the flock of God, the Rock 
and Foundation of the Church, the Keybearer of the heavenly 
kingdom, the recipient of Christ’s special promises, the object 
of Christ’s prayer and forgiveness, one of the most attractively 
human and gloriously romantic figures in the whole story of 
God’s mysterious relations with mankind. Such considerations 
will awake us to more alertness and attention to the words of 
the Epistle, so easily lost in a vague mist of dreary familiarity 
which obscures their freshness and wonder. A congregation may 
be aroused from its Sunday morning torpor by being told that 
‘a Letter or Papal Encyclical from St. Peter himself has just 
been read to them. 


The strangers and pilgrims whom St. Peter addresses are the 
Jews of the Dispersion—the Christians scattered throughout 
Asia Minor. A reflection on all the racial, religious, social 
and other differences of the peoples of the early Christian era 
will explain the insistent repetition in all the Apostolic writings 
of the obligation of mutual charity, forbearance and patience 
with one another: ‘‘ whereas they speak against you as evil 
doers, they may by the good works, which they shall behold 
in you, glorify God in the day of visitation ”’ (12), i.e., conduct 
yourselves well in the sight of the pagans among whom you 
live. Modern Catholics, as sojourners and exiles in the modern 
world which does not accept their Christian ideals and standards, 
should guard against giving justification to slanders against 
the Catholic name. The evil and indifferent lives of Catholics 
an obstacle to the conversion of England. 


St. Peter, representing the supreme spiritual authority on 
earth, inculcates obedience to all constituted human authority— 
All obedience is for the highest motive, for God’s sake, because 
‘all-authority is derived from God. “ As children of obedience ” 
(i. 14) ; “‘ Purifying your souls in the obedience of charity ”’ (i. 22). 
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(It is of interest to note that the king to whom St. Peter bids 
the Jews be subject is, in this case, the Roman Cesar, Nero!) 


We obey as free men, yet not making liberty a cloak for 
malice or an excuse for wrong doing. Liberty does not mean 
freedom to do as we please. Freedom is the facultas eligendi 
media ad finem, the guarantee that we shall have the means 
and instruments necessary to attain our eternal destiny. Human 
nature is not degraded, but ennobled by obedience. Who is 
there, in any walk of life, who is free in the sense that he 
can do what he likes? ‘‘ Liberty does not consist in a man’s 
doing what he wishes, but in his being able to do what he 
ought to wish’? (Montesquieu). ‘‘ Freedom rightly understood 
is a universal licence to be good ”’ (Coleridge). ‘‘ To be obedient 
to justice is the very height of liberty ’’ (Boéthius). ‘‘ Quae 
est enim pejor mors animae quam libertas erroris?”’ (S. Aug., 
Ep. cv.). The more we bind ourselves freely to the necessity 
of doing good, the more free we are. God, who is supremely 
and divinely free and the source of all liberty, can do no wrong. 
The Angels and the Blessed in Heaven have perfect liberty and 
are sheltered from the possibility of sin. And among men the 
most excelling freedom is that of the saints who are emancipated 
from the slavery of passion and sin. Sin is not the assertion 
of liberty, but its desertion. ‘‘ Consequens est quod libertas a 
peccato sit vera libertas, quae conjungitur servituti justitiae ” 
(2a, 2ae, 183, art. 3). 


Cicero defines liberty as slavery to the law. St. Peter says | 
we are free, ‘‘ but as servants of God.’’ The most noble and 
just exercise of liberty consists in submitting to God, and 
nothing really hampers or curtails our liberty except what 
restricts our power to submit to God. 

The reward for free obedience is the friendship of God—‘ I 
will not call you servants, but friends.”’ 


Fourth Sunday after Easter (May 14th). 
Epistle. James i. 17-21. 


The Catholic Epistle of St. James provides ample material 
for a course of sermons on Catholic Action. The Epistle is 
called Catholic because addressed not to any particular group 
or nation, but in general to the entire Church; just as the Holy 
Father’s Encyclicals urging us to Catholic Action are addressed 7 
.to each and every individual Catholic. The entire Epistle | 
should be read by the preacher attempting to expound any part 
of it. It provides a practical commentary on and an elaboration 
of the Sermon on the Mount worthy of him who was called 
‘‘ the Brother of the Lord.” Its direct, simple style, its uncom- 
promising morality, lofty tone, its whole character, fervid, 
graphic, hortatory, energetic, will provide the right atmosphere 
and composition of place for moving sermons. 
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St. Augustine suggests that St. James’s Epistle is in many 
ways supplementary to St. Paul’s writings, especially Galatians 
and Romans. It is supplementary to St. Paul’s doctrine in 
this sense that it refutes the error of those who misuse St. Paul’s 
arguments for justification by faith in Christ and His Church 
apart from the works of the Law. St. James destroys the 
illusion that faith without good works will save us. ‘‘ Thou 
believest and thou dost well. The devils also believe and 
tremble ” (ii. 19). ‘‘ Wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead?” (ii. 20). ‘‘ What availeth it,’”’ asks 
a Kempis, ‘‘ to discourse learnedly on the Trinity if by thy 
life thou art displeasing to the Trinity? I would rather feel 
compunction than know the definition thereof.”’ The old 
distinction between theory and practice. External piety, religious 
talk and emotions are not enough: ‘‘ not he that sayeth, Lord, 
Lord; but he that doeth the will of my Father.”’ Not merely 
Catholic badges and banners, but Catholic action springing from 
the real heart of holiness. The repetition of articles of faith, 
or a mere speculative knowledge and study of religious doctrines 
are unavailing by themselves. ‘‘ Dead faith,’’ says St. Augustine, 
“cannot lead to eternal life.’’ 


The first condition of Catholic Action is the acknowledgment 
that it is something greater than the human person who acts. 
“Tt is God who worketh in me to will and to accomplish.”’ 
“ We are insufficient to do anything of ourselves as of ourselves : 
our sufficiency is from God.’ ‘‘ Every best gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights.””» We can pride ourselves upon nothing. Every spring 
of energy within us, every boon of nature and grace comes from 
the supreme Giver. St. Thomas, speaking of the generosity 
of God, says that in creating, redeeming and sanctifying us, 
God gives all the good He can impart. Omnipotence gives us 
all the good we have capacity for and He does this not once, 
but as often as we show ourselves ready to give Him the 
opportunity. He gives even when He knows His gifts will be 
spurned or when He sees they will not bear fruit. He has 
withheld nothing that He could give; and in this, says St. 
Thomas, we have the supreme mark of the divine goodness. 


The Father of Lights—not simply the Giver ; but the generator, 
parent: light comes from Him as His offspring. The Lights 
of faith, reason, conscience, law, etc., are not, so to speak, 
external lamps guiding our footsteps, but interior forces which 
make the accomplishment of the divine will a possibility, if we 
do but choose bravely. 


Our activity must be without fuss and excitement, not 
scattered and at random, not “ troubled about many things,”’ 
like Martha (Mt. vi. 33) not just “‘ doing things” for the sake 
of external action, not mere nervous energy, parading, self- 
advertising, seeking the limelight, but ‘in the incorruptibility 
of a quiet and meek spirit which is rich in the sight of God ”’ 
(I Pet. iii. 4): an activity springing from the fullness of 
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contemplation of the tmakengeathe Good with whom there is no 
shadow of alteration. 


We should show forth in our deeds our family likeness with 
our Ileavenly Father who has begotten us “ not of corruptible 
seed, but incorruptible, by the word of God who liveth and 
remaineth for ever”? (I Pet. i. 23). We who are born of the 
Word of God and “ partakers of the divine nature’’ should 
live and act up to our nobility and be docile and swift to 
hear the word of God. If our conversation is to be in Heaven 
we must shut out mere chatter and talkativeness, accept the 
discipline of silence and be slow to speak and still more conquer 
the disturbing passions of anger and impurity; overcome all 
those obstacles and disorders which impede the influence of the 
engrafted word, this incorporation with Christ, which is the sole 
source of real Catholic Action. 


The Catholic Church is Jesus Christ, glorious and alive. We 
are children of that Church and one with Christ. ‘‘ Our mother 
the church, in begetting us, receives us into her bowels and 
to be separated from her means spiritual death for us ’’ (Bossuet). 


Catholic Action is not political activity; it has nothing to 
do with that ‘‘ excessive and insane nationalism ’’ condemned 
by the Pope. The Holy Father defines Catholic Action as “ the 
participation and the collaboration of the laity with the Apostolic 
Hierarchy.” (Be it noted, “ laity.”’) It is ‘time the Holy 
Father’s insistent appeals were attended to. How? (1) By 
deepening my own Catholic life and making supernatural 
principles pervade my own life: Christ king over every depart- 
ment of my life. (2) Ask myself: Do I participate in any 
Catholic activity. C.E.G.? S.V.P.? etc.; etc., etc. 


During four and half years of war the nations poured out 
their wealth, their youth, time and energy in mutual destruction. 
Cannot at least Catholics organize for God? and for the 
construction of the City of God? 


Catholic Action is the supernatural patriotism of men in the 
service of Christ, and the devoted resolve to work for the spread 
and triumph of His Kingdom on earth. But beware of mere 
agitated activities, ‘‘ fussifications’’ without aim, direction, 
heart or soul, mere stirring up of froth, whirling of complicated 
machinery destined to achieve nothing. 


The power and intensity of our action will depend on the 
power and intensity of our life. God works ceaselessly because 
He is very life. Christ works ceaselessly because He possesses 
the fullness of life communicated to Him by His Father. “‘‘ I 
am.in the Father and the Father in me. But the Father, who 
abideth in me, He doeth the works. . .. Amen, amen, I. say 
to you, he that believeth in me, the works that I do, he also 
shall do, and greater than these shall he do ” (John xiv. 10, 12). 


Only by being a living member of Christ’s mystical body, 
the Catholic Church, shall I be able to participate in Catholic 
Action, 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter (May 21st). 
Epistle. James i. 22-27. 


It.is important to hear: we must be alert and swift to hear 
attentively the word of God; but mere hearing is not enough. 
Our hearing. must bear fruit in concrete deeds. To know and 
not to act up to our knowledge is a foolish form of. self-deceit. 
Aristotle said that one may be socially a good citizen and yet 
not necessarily a good man. There can be no such divorce 
between social and moral life, between life and activity in a 
citizen of Christ’s kingdom. The man whose performance does 
not correspond with his knowledge and convictions is treating 
the law of God with contempt. 


The example of the man who looked into the looking-glass 
is a kind of inverted analogy or comparison from a contrast. 
The ordinary normal man looking into a glass is doing a trivial 
thing. (One ancient commentator remarks that it is not so, 
as.a.rule, in the case of a woman.) A man looks into a glass 
to arrange his hair, straighten his tie and generally see that 
all is well with his face. It is not one of the vital affairs of 
life and he departs from the mirror and does not worry about 
his face any more. He forgets what manner of man he is. 
That is all very right and proper when the average man is 
doing a trifling thing such as giving a passing glance into a 
mirror; but it is entirely another matter when he is looking 
into the perfect law of liberty. He must not treat that lightly 
or take it as a matter of course. He must rivet his gaze upon 
it. He must not just take a peep at it or a fleeting glance; 
but get down to it. The Greek suggests the action of stooping 
down, making an effort so as to look into it and remaining 
in a more or less awkward and uncomfortable position so as 
to be able to gaze steadfastly and take in its contents and 
meaning. 

Concentrated attention and energetic response are demanded 
by the Perfect Law of Liberty. 


This Epistle is a commentary on the Sermon on the Mount 
and insists on the simple teaching of Christ that the Law is 
a law of perfection, i.e., Christianity is not a theory, but a 
life; not a negative way directing men how they shall merely 
avoid sin and hell or fulfil the bare outside necessary minimum, 
not an ingenious method of making the. best of both worlds 
and barely scraping into Heaven: it is a school of progress 
wherein Christians, fortified with the heroism and grace of 
Christ, strive not after the good or the better, but nothing less 
than the best and the perfect. ‘‘ Virtus est dispositio perfecti 
ad optimum.” The law of Christ imposes an ideal of holiness 
and perfection. ‘‘ Patience hath a perfect work: that you may 
be perfect and entire, failing in nothing” (James i. 4). ‘“ Be 
ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Mt. vi. 33). 
“You shall be holy as I am holy ” (I Pet. i. 5). 


The Law of Christ addressed not merely to an élite, but to 
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all men. St. James’s epistle directed to the entire Church. 
This law of perfection can never be annulled. ‘‘ Amen I say 
to you till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not 
pass of the law, till all be fulfilled. He therefore that shall 
break one of these least commandments and shall so teach 
men, shall be called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
etc. (Mt. v. 18). 


There can be no effective or enduring Catholic Action where 
there are low ideals or no ideals. There are those who rule 
their conscience and conduct not by an ideal of perfection (the 
perfect law of liberty), but by a system of ‘“ minimism ’’— 
elaborately and with marvellous mathematical ingenuity calcu- 
lating and weighing up the minimum—refusing God as much 
as they dare without positively incurring damnation, asking 
not, ‘‘ How much can I do?” but ‘‘ How little need I do?” 
That is not seeking first the Kingdom of God or hungering 
and thirsting after justice. ‘‘ Minimism’”’ has been described 
as the bastard offspring of modernism which drags down the 
Christian ideal to the most miserable mediocrity. There are 
certain forms of (post-Reformation) moral theology which should 
have no place in the pulpit where alone the perfect law 
of Christ should prevail. Achievement usually falls short of 
our ideals, but deliberate minimizing will mean nothing but 
disaster. 


Whoever puts before his eyes an ideal and desires better things 
is already better by the very fact of his ideal and desire. 
Whoever throws away his ideal and ceases to desire ceases to 
be good. 


Be generous with God whose law of perfection is a law of 
liberty. Omnipotence will not overawe sinfulness by any display 
of power or impatience. He will not rain fire from Heaven. 
He draws us to a reasonable service, a surrender of love. We 
are not slaves in bondage to the law, but free in the liberty 
of divine grace. We are no longer slaves, but friends. To 
be lackadaisical and indifferent in response to God’s generosity 
is to sink to the most degrading depths of meanness. 


Practical ways of observing religion, clean and undefiled : 
i.e., Catholic Action, deeds of charity worthy of those who treat 
the law of Christ not as a trifle but as a law of life which 
must not be reduced to the petty littleness of our own mean 
spirit, but enlarged to the stature and magnificent generosity 
of Christ. Dilatamini et vos (II Cor. vi. 13). 


Sunday after the Ascension (May 28th). 
Gospel. John xv. 26-27; xvi. 1-4. 


In the gospels for the Sundays of May we read (1) Our Lord’s 
repeated reminders of His impending departure and separation 
from His disciples ; and (2) His promises regarding the Paraclete 
‘‘ whom I will send from the Father, the Spirit of Truth, who 
proceedeth from the Father ’”’ (See John xvi. and Mark xvi.). 
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The disciples were bewildered and saddened by these allusions 
to separation. Our Lord half chides with His words: ‘I go 
to Him that sent me and none of you asketh me, Whither goest 
Thou?’? They were only thinking of themselves and not of 
Him, therefore sorrow filled their hearts. Finally, Our Lord 
speaks to them in unmistakable terms: ‘“ I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world: again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.” . . . ‘‘ Now thou speakest plainly 
and no proverb... .’”? Then the disciples’ great act of faith; 
** By this we believe that Thou camest forth from God.’’ 


The prophecy is fulfilled and their faith justified in the great 
final miracle of Jesus Christ in His Ascension into Heaven—the 
vindication of His Resurrection, the triumph, crown and glory 
of His humanity, the proof of His divinity. 


The Ascension is not only a glorious miracle, not only a 
stupendous drama or acted parable; but it is the great act of 
Christ which sets the seal upon our salvation. It is not just 
the meritorious but the efficient cause of our salvation (Cf. 
Summa, III, 57, art. 3). 


I. From our point of view the Ascension (a) fosters faith 
in Christ and His promises; (b) uplifts us to the hope 
of following Him, because as members of Christ we must 
follow Him who is our head (“I go to prepare a place 
for you’’); (c) arouses our fervent charity (‘‘ Seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of God ”’ Col. iii. 1. ‘‘ Where thy treasure is, there 
is thy heart also ’’ Mt. vi. 21); (d) increases our reverence 
for the God-man, Christ whose divinity is vindicated by 
the Ascension. 


From the action and operation of Christ who prepares 
the way for our ascent into Heaven (‘‘ He shall go up 
and prepare the way before them ”’ (Micheas ii. 13). As 
members of His mystical body and incorporated in Him 
we must go whither He has gone. We rise in Him and 
oe). (‘‘ That where I am, you also may be” John 
xiv. 3). 

As the high priest entered into the holy of holies to stand 
before God for the people, so Christ ascended into Heaven 
to plead for His own. Christ is risen, ascended and 
gloriously alive, ever making intercession for us. His 
very human body, the scars of His crucifixion are in 
themselves an effective pleading. Humanity ennobled in 
Christ will move the Heart of God to pity for those for 
whom Christ not only died, but also rose again and, by His 
own power, ascended into Heaven. 

‘* He ascended above all the heavens, that He might fill 
all things ’? (Ephes. iv. 10), i.e., be the divinely generous 
giver of all gifts. We associate especially with the 
ascended Christ the greatest Gift of all—the Blessed 
Sacrament. ‘‘ It is not a contradiction that Our Saviour 
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should for ever sit in heaven at the right hand of His 
Father according to the natural mode of His existence, 
and that nevertheless His substance should be present 
sacramentally with us in many other places, by a mode 
of existence which, though we can scarcely express it in 
words, we can see with minds illuminated by faith .to 
be possible to God ”? (Council of Trent. Denz., 874). 


The Ascension is the consummation and crown of 
Christ’s Humanity; and the Blessed Sacrament is. the 
consummation of man’s spiritual life. By the Eucharist 
we are incorporated into. that Mystical Body so that our 
way of resurrection and ascent is through this Sacrament. 

The Eucharist nourishes, sustains and develops faith, 
hope, charity and the moral virtues—all those energizing 
principles of Catholic Action. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. GrorGce D. SmirH, Ph.D., D.D. 


In these notes for January some considerable space was 
devoted to considering a work which seemed a model to be 
followed in the study of positive theology. I have now before 
me a book which presents a striking contrast to that of Pére 
Galtier; it is M. Turmel’s second volume of Histoire des 
Dogmes,' treating of the Trinity, Christology and Mariology. 
The author makes quite clear what his object is: it is to show 
that in the course of the past nineteen hundred years Rome has 
consistently worked for the corruption of the original teaching 
of Christ. The Catholic apologist will find no new attacks to 
meet here; he has met them all before. But seldom perhaps 
have they been delivered with such consistent vigour, with such 
overt animosity. 


Given a certain amount of erudition and some degree of ability, 
it cannot be difficult to write a book of this kind. There was 
a time—now happily past—when our Catholic school children 
in this country were being nurtured on history of a similar type, 
the history which, instead of presenting events in the light of 
contemporary documents and conditions, together with an 
impartial judgment on them, sets out to prove a thesis and, 
by hook or by crook, proves it. It is not difficult; you have 
only to be careful in choosing your material. But M. 
Turmel has not done his work well. He should have tried 
to be more subtle. His thesis would have been more convincing 
to general readers—for whom I think it must be primarily 
intended—if the author had allowed that Rome was sometimes 
right. He is expecting too much when he asks them to believe 
that the Holy See was wrong every time. Moreover, it is a 
tactical error in writing a book of this kind to put the reader 
on his guard by calling it impartial history ; it makes him wonder 
whether it really is. Especially when he finds recorded as the 
verdict of impartial history such surprising statements as the 
following: ‘‘ (1) Il y a une Trinité dans l’Eglise depuis les 
environs de 165; auparavant il n’y en avait pas. (2) Depuis 
les environs de 165 jusqu’A saint Augustin (+430) diverses 
Trinités se sont affrontées et se sont livré de violents combats; 
mais toutes ont disparu. Ce qui revient 4 dire que toutes sont 
archaiques et qu’aucune d’elles ne répond & la croyance actuelle. 
(3) Le mystére actuel de la Trinité, celui que tout chrétien doit 
croire sous peine de damnation, est sorti intégralement du 


1 Paris, Editions Rieder, 1932. 60 francs, 
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cerveau de saint Augustin. C’est saint Augustin tout seul qui 
en est le pére et, pendant quatre siecles, personne n’en a eu 
la moindre idée ’’ (pp. 17-18). 


But the book will do harm among those who read it without 


the prophylactic of some grounding in Church history and 
elementary patrology. 


Interesting studies on two important theological concepts have 
recently appeared, one by a Catholic, the other by a Protestant. 
The Catholic thesis is that of the Rev. Aloys H. Dirksen, 
C.PP.S., who submits to the Catholic University of America 
a dissertation on The New Testament Concept of Metanoia.* 
Luther contended that the evangelical idea of repentance, 
adulterated by the Catholic Church, was restored to its pristine 
purity by the Reformers, who freed it from such accretions as 
the ideas of satisfaction and confession which have no foundation 
in the doctrine of penance as taught in the New Testament. 
This, said the Lutherans, consisted in the change of heart 
whereby the sinner, fearing the judgment of God for his sin, 
throws himself with faith (or confidence) upon the saving merits 
of Christ. Dr. Dirksen sets out to show that the Catholic 
conception of repentance is the Gospel conception, and he brings 
to his task a power of research at once thorough and discerning, 
together with a gift of clear analysis and exposition. His 
method is objective and systematic. First, what is the teaching 
concerning metanoia of the Fathers of the first three centuries 
who, as they were the first, may be presumed even on purely 
historical grounds to be the authentic, interpreters of the New 
Testament? The answer is not for a moment in doubt: they 
taught what is the doctrine of the Catholic Church to-day. 
The second part of the work studies the Jewish and Greek back- 
ground upon which the New Testament teaching of repentance 
first appeared. ‘‘ In all the New Testament,’’ Dr. Dirksen writes, 
‘¢ Metanoia is preached simply and forcefully, but without 
definition, without description, as a well-known requirement, 
and an unmistakable religious concept of the time. Therein 
lies the key to the solution of our problem. The meaning of 
Metanoia lies in the body of religious concepts of that age and 
of those people whence sprang the human element of the New 
Testament, for the Baptist and Jesus and the Apostles preached 
Metanoia in such simple fashion that it must have been part 
and parcel of the religious thought of the time ”’ (p. 109). The 
, conclusion of this part of his study, which embraces apocryphal 
writings as well as the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
and the Rabbinical and other Jewish literature, is equally 
definite: that in the teaching of Judaism repentance implied 
contrition, confession, amendment and satisfaction for sin. 


The way is thus prepared for the third part, in which it is 
easily established that the meaning of Metanoia in the New 
Testament is precisely that which has always been maintained 


2 Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1932. 
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by the Catholic Church, while the Protestant notion, founded 
upon the purely etymological derivation of the word, is shown 
to be an innovation for which Humanism must be regarded as 
largely responsible. 


Another characteristic notion of the New Testament forms 
the subject of an inquiry by Dr. Nygren. In Agape and Eros 
(A Study of the Christian Idea of Love),*> the Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the University of Lund undertakes an 
analysis of the difference between the Agape of the New 
Testament and the Eros of Greek philosophy. ‘‘ The idea of 
Agape is not merely a fundamental idea of Christianity, but 
the fundamental idea par excellence. The idea of Agape is 
a new creation of Christianity. It sets its mark on the whole 
of Christianity. Without it nothing that is Christian would 
be Christian ”’ (p. 32). The entirely new idea of Christian love 
found itself confronted with a rival idea of love, Eros, already 
in possession of the civilized world. This was not a merely 
sensual love but ‘‘ Eros in its most refined and spiritual form, 
the desire of the soul of man to attain salvation by detachment 
from earthly objects of desire, and by seeking after heavenly 
things ”’ (p. 33). But elevated though this pagan love might be, 
it differed essentially from Agape and was in fact irreconcilable 
with it. 


The author endeavours to define Agape or Christian love by 
the following characteristics: ‘ (1) Agape is spontaneous and 


uncaused; that is to say, it is vain to look for a cause or 
explanation of God’s love in the worthiness of the men whom 
He loves. . . . Hence when it is said that God loves man, this 
is not a judgment on what man is like, but on what God is 
like. (2) Agape is indifferent to human merit . . . the idea of 
human value and merit disappears altogether. (3) Agape is 
creative. ... The man whom God loves has not any value in 
himself. His value consists simply in the fact that God loves 
(52.54) . . (4) Agape opens the way of fellowship with God” 


Such is Agape as Christ preached it. But in the course of 
centuries by contact with Eros the idea of Christian love was 
weakened and adulterated, until it was restored once more to 
its primitive purity by the Lutheran Reformers. This is Dr. 
Nygren’s thesis, and although the author disclaims any apologetic 
purpose in writing this book (p. 26), although so far we are 
given only the first volume of the work, it is possible, I think, 
to see already the goal to which we are tending: the rejection 
of the whole of Catholic teaching on good works and merit. 
One is rather discouraged from proceeding with what promises 
otherwise to be an interesting study, when one finds—so early 
in the book as page 54—a fundamental fallacy laid down as 
a fundamental dogma: ‘“ Agape is creative. . . . The man whom 
God loves has not any value in himself. His value consists 


8 Authorized Translation by A. G. Hebert, M.A. Part I. S.P.C.K. 6s. 
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simply in the fact that God loves him.’’ Catholic theologians 
have always held that God’s love is creative, and precisely for 
this reason have concluded that the man whom God loves has 
some value in himself—not of himself—in consequence of God’s 
creative love; that the man whom God loves is able, precisely 
because God loves him, to offer to God good and meritorious 
works, which have all their goodness and all their merit from 
the fact that God’s love, creative of the natural order, has 
made man’s nature fundamentally good and, creative of the 
supernatural order, has gratuitously elevated that nature by 
the gift of grace, a participation of the divine nature without 
which no act of man can have true merit in God’s sight: 
“. . . est differentia attendenda circa gratiam Dei et gratiam 
hominis: quia enim bonum creaturae provenit ex voluntate 
divina, ideo ex dilectione Dei, qua vult creaturae bonum, profluit 
aliquod bonum in creatura . . . patet igitur quod quamlibet Dei 
dilectionem sequitur aliquod bonum in creatura causatum.... 
Una (est dilectio) communis secundum quam diligit omnia 
quae sunt... secundum quam esse naturale rebus creatis 
largitur; alia autem dilectio est specialis, secundum quam 
trahit creaturam rationalem supra conditionem naturae ad 
participationem divini boni. . . sic igitur per hoc quod dicitur 
homo gratiam Dei habere, significatur quiddam supernaturale 
in homine a Deo proveniens ”? (Sum. Theol., I, IIae, q. cx, art. 1). 


Dr. Nygren’s principle should therefore read: ‘‘ God’s love 
is creative. ... The man whom God loves has no value of 
himself. He has real value simply because God loves him.” 
Therefore the idea of human value and merit does not disappear 
altogether. Human value and human. merit are realities: but 
they are God’s gift. 

Father Thomas Villanova Gerster gives us a most useful 
little handbook on Purgatory—Purgatorium juxta doctrinam 
Seraphici Doctoris.4 In seven chapters the author deals suc- 
cessively with the existence of purgatory, the souls detained 
therein, the nature of their punishments, their duration, the 
location of purgatory, the joys of purgatory, and suffrages for 
the souls in purgatory. But he does not content himself with 
merely reproducing the teaching of St. Bonaventure; he adds 
much of his own and much of the teaching of other theologians 
in confirmation and explanation of the Seraphic Doctor’s views. 
The net result is a most valuable little treatise on the whole 
subject of purgatory. Where the author has done so much by 
way of elucidating obscure points, it is to be regretted perhaps 
that the intricate question of the forgiveness of venial sin in 
purgatory does not receive a fuller explanation. The doctrine 
that venial sin quoad culpam is remitted through the fires of 
purgatory is very difficult to understand, and St. Bonaventure’s 
answer to the question: ‘‘ Quomodo poena adjuvat gratiam ad 
delendum sive purgandum maculam,”’ fails to convince. He 
says: ‘‘ Dicendum quod hoc facit divina justitia; vel etiam per 


4 Marietti, Turin, 1932. 5 lire. 
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eum modum potest intelligi per quem dicitur quod infirmitas 
gravis sobriam facit-animam, id est virtus hoc facit, quodam 
modo adjuta per poenam.’’ The answer would be clearer if 
preceded by some explanation as to what the “ macula” of 
venial sin really is. And, when once it is admitted that the 
guilt of venial sin involves nothing more than a diminution of 
the fervour of charity, it seems that the teaching of St. 
Thomas—that venial sin is remitted by an act of charity in 
the moment of death—is more reasonabie and more intelligible. 
But in such abundance of good things it is perhaps ungracious 
to ask for more. 

Le Dogme Catholique,> by M. Eugéne Duplessy, Canon of 
Notre Dame, is the first part of the fourth volume in a course 
of higher religious instruction, and gives a detailed exposition 
of Catholic dogma; the other parts of this volume, still to 
appear, being devoted to moral theology, liturgy and biblical and 
Church history. The subjects treated are the Trinity, Creation 
(Man and Angels), the Incarnation and the Redemption, 
Mariology, and the Four Last Things. Presumably the doctrines 
of grace and the sacraments are reserved for treatment in the 
section on moral theology. It would be difficult to praise too 
highly the skill with which the author has compressed into the 
space of some 550 pages so complete and satisfying a treatment 
of the essentials of these treatises. Indeed, we are given more 
than the essentials: besides theological proofs and explanations, 
there are answers to objections, practical and liturgical appli- 
cations, and even discussions of matters controverted among 
theologians. Rather than a course of higher religious instruction, 
it is a more than elementary course of dogmatic theology. 


























II. SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By THE Rev. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 

















Before discussing recent books on Scripture, a reference may 
be made to the article by Pére Hugues Vincent, O.P., in the 
January number of the Revue Biblique, which was briefly 
noticed in the ‘‘ Review of Reviews ” last month. The identifi- 
cation, as a result of long and careful investigation, of the 
site of Pilate’s judgment-hall may well be considered the most 
important archzological achievement of the last ten years. 
Every reader of commentaries on John xix. 13 will remember 
the somewhat fruitless discussion of the words Lithostréton and 
Gabbatha. It may be said that, until archeology came to the 
aid of philology, the word Lithostréton “‘ the mosaic or tesselated 
pavement,’? was not sufficiently determinate and the Aramaic 
Gabbethé was of uncertain origin and meaning. ‘‘ Maintenant 
que nous connaissons,’’ writes Pére Vincent, ‘‘ au cour de cette 
Antonia [the fortress to the north-west of the temple area] ov 
la presence de Pilate était motivée par l’affluence juive dans 


5 Bonne Presse, Paris. 
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le Temple a l’occasion de la Paque, une cour de 2,500 métres 
carrés si caractéristique par une ordonnance monumentale et 
un dallage somptueux, l’appellation évangelique Lithostrotos 
devient singuliérement expressive pour cette cour faisant fonction 
de prétoire en l’occurrence ”’ (p. 111). Gabbatha, in turn, so long 
a puzzle, may well be derived ‘‘ par quelque trés vraisemblable 
étymologie populaire’’ from gdébd “to be lofty, elevated.” 
This derivation, which had already been tentatively suggested,! 
would be confirmed by Josephus’s explicit statement that: 
“The Bezetha hill’? on which the Antonia stood ‘‘ was the 
highest of all.’’? In fine, “‘ tout converge . . . & y faire discerner 
cette cour de l’Antonia dite Lithostrotos, ot fut dressé pour 
une heure le siége judiciaire de Ponce Pilate’ (p. 112 ff). 


Two volumes in the Htudes Bibliques series, published by 
Gabalda, are of special interest and importance. The first, 
Saint Jean: L’ Apocalypse, by Pére E.-B. Allo, O.P.,° is the 
third edition (and a real edition, not a mere reprint) of a work 
that Fr. Martindale has described as ‘‘a masterpiece... a 
book not only unsurpassed, but which it may be very difficult 
ever to surpass.’ The book was first published in 1921 and 
anticipated by a few months the appearance of the late Arch- 
deacon Charles’s brilliant but often misleading study in the 
International Critical Commentary. Now, in his third edition, 
Pére Allo has been able to take into account work published 
during the last eleven years and, though the original pagination 
has been only slightly disturbed, a reference to the two names 
‘‘ Charles ’? and ‘‘ Lohmeyer ”’ in the index will prove that he 
has made good use of his opportunities. In addition, there 
are three new excursuses dealing with the Son of Man and the 
suggested influence of Iranian mythology upon the Apocalypse 
of St. John (Exc. II, pp. 16-25); the ‘“‘ Martyrs’”’ in the 
Apocalypse (Exc. XV, pp. 62-65); and the Horses of the 
Apocalypse (Exc. XXI, pp. 92-95). Any comparison of recent 
Apocalyptic studies with Pére Allo’s learned, restrained, 
eminently sensible commentary is almost entirely to the dis- 
advantage of the former. I was recently informed by a well- 
known authority that in his judgment the three best numbers 
in the Htudes Bibliques series were Dhorme’s Job, Lagrange’s 
Romans and Allo’s Apocalypse. This impression, in so far as 
it concerns Pére Allo’s work, can only be deepened by a reading 
of this, the third edition. 

The second volume in the series just mentioned is L’Idéal 
Religieux des Grecs et VEvangile, by Pére A. J. Festugiére, 
O.P.,° and is a recent addition to the series. The publisher’s 
circular and Pére Lagrange’s preface make it clear that this 


1 See Lagrange, St. Jean, p. 486; Bernard, St. John, ICC, ii, p. 623. 
75), V, ¥,. 8: 

3 Gabalda, Paris, 1933. pp. ccxciv.+400. Price 100 francs. 

4 Princes of His People: The Apocalypse of St, John, p. xiv. 

> Gabalda, 1932. pp. 340. Price 60 francs. 
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work is the complement from the side of Hellenic studies of 
Lagrange’s work Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ, which was 
summarized very fully by Dr. Bird in this Review for last 
May, pp. 419-422. Pére Lagrange explains that the subject of 
the Greek religious ideal ‘‘ avait tenté auteur de cette préface ; 
il était beaucoup plus indiqué de recourir 4 des forces plus 
intactes, et qui, par une circonstance assez rare, avaient grandi 
dans le contact avec la pensée grecque ”’ (L’/deal., p. 10). The 
author sets out to answer the question: How far were the 
Athenian philosophers, who listened to St. Paul’s address on 
the Areopagus, prepared by their studies of their own writers for 
a sympathetic reception of the Gospel message? In attempting 
an answer, Pére Festugiére presents us with a most valuable 
and fully documented account of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus,. 
the Stoics and Neo-Pythagoreanism. These five chapters form 
the first part, ‘‘ La Philosophie.”’ The second part, ‘“ La 
Religion,” is concerned with ‘‘L’Echec des Philosophes,’’ 
“ Heimarméné ” or destiny, the Mysteries, and popular belief 
in immortality. Finally comes the conclusion, ‘‘ La délivrance,”’ 
of which the theme is the contrast between the Euripidean 
dictum : ‘‘ The doom of sorrow on all men lies,’’® and Matt. v. 4: 
‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’” 
“ Au temps ot l’empereur Tibére interrogeait les mages pour 
s’assurer du destin, sur une colline de Galilée Jésus disait : 
‘Heureux ceux qui pleurent, ils seront consolés.’ Le jour ow 
ce méme Jésus s’abandonna en garantie de la promesse, l’ homme 
connut qu’il était délivré ’’ (p. 169). More than half the book 
is taken up by the five long excursuses that follow, treating 
respectively of the origin of the idea of God in Plato; the 
division ‘‘ spirit-soul-body ’”? in I Thess. v. 23 and in Greek 
philosophy; Aristotle in Greek Christian literature up to 
Theodoret; St. Paul and Marcus Aurelius; and the religious 
value of the magical papyri. It may be reasonably felt that, 
in a book intended for the ordinary reader, there is too great 
a disproportion in length between the book proper and the 
appendices and that the often difficult Greek texts that are cited. 
in the footnotes should more frequently have been translated. 
Yet even the bare summary given above will show that the 
book touches upon a great number of vastly important questions 
and we may look forward eagerly to the further volume, half- 
promised in Pére Lagrange’s preface, on the conversion of that 
old world to the Faith. 


The Manuel d’Etudes bibliques, by MM. Lusseau and Collomb,. 
which has already been favourably received in these columns,’ 
is now complete as regards its New Testament section. Tome 
IV, Les Evangiles,’ seems to me to mark a further improvement 
in technique. The preface discusses the only serious complaint 


6 Hippolytus, 207. 
7See May, 1931, pp. 531-2, and February, 1932, pp. 148-9. 
8 Téqui, Paris. pp. 908. Price 45 francs. 
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that has been voiced regarding the work—that of excessive 
length and, to my mind, fully disposes of the criticism. It is 
rightly argued that it is an immense advantage for a student 
to have a class text-book that discusses thoroughly all matters 
of importance and relieves him of ‘‘ l’anxieuse et déprimante 
préoccupation de tirer au clair des notes prises & la hate, mal 
écrites souvent et plus souvent encore mal reproduites ”’ (p. vi.). 
Further, during his future priesthood, he ought to have at hand 
a manual that will largely dispense him from buying costly 
specialized works. The present manual appears to give the 
necessary information clearly and attractively. One may 
perhaps regret that the exegesis of Our Lord’s parables is 
confined to eleven short pages (pp. 481-492), and that the 
important question of Christ’s reason for speaking in parables 
is so summarily dismissed (pp. 479-481). The illustrations 
continue to be the weakest feature of the series. There are 
not many of them; those that are reproductions of photographs 
are poorly produced ; and one, at least, has no relevance, namely, 
the line-drawing of the exterior of the traditional tomb of Our 
Blessed Lady. As the accompanying text is concerned with the 
Ascension, it would be better in later editions to print a general 
view of the Mount of Olives or a near view of the Chapel of 
the Ascension. 


It is a curious commentary on the slowness with which 
German critical opinions become current in this country that 
the method of form-criticism (die formgeschichtliche Methode) 
has hardly ‘‘arrived’’ even in Protestant circles in Great Britain, 
though it has been in existence in Germany for some fourteen 
years. Apart from an essay in Dr. Lowther Clarke’s New 
Testament Problems® and frequent references to its literature 
in Professor Creed’s recent Gospel according to St. Luke,” the 
method has received little notice here. Canon Streeter does 
not, I think, even mention it in his book, The Four Gospels," 
which was reprinted with some additions in 1926 and 1927. 
Now, Dr. Vincent Taylor in The Formation of the Gospel 
Tradition” has given us a useful account of the genesis of the 
Method, an appreciation of its merits, and a severe indictment 
of its extravagances. Briefly, the Method consists in a study 
of the various literary forms enshrined in the Gospels; in an 
identification of Passion-narratives, miracle stories, sayings and 
parables, and so forth; and in a comparison between the literary 
forms in the Gospels and those in rabbinical and Hellenistic 
writings. Up to this point, as Lagrange remarks," no serious 
objection could be taken to the principles involved; he himself 
made a discreet use of the procedure in his St. Matthieu. But, 


9S.P.C.K., 1929. pp. 18-30. 

10 Macmillan, 1930. 

il Macmillan, 1924. 

12 Macmillan, 1933. pp. vi.+214. Price 7s. 6d. 
i3 Evangile selon St. Marc, 4th ed., pp. lv.-lvi. 
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as Dr. Taylor readily admits, the Method has not ended there. 
In its more radical form it does not merely aim at showing 
that “‘ Originally the Gospel tradition consisted of fragments 
in free circulation ”’ (p. 13); but endeavours to prove that these 
fragments were largely the creation of the primitive community. 
Dr. Taylor has many excellent things to say against the radical 
scepticism of Bultmann, Bertram and other leading exponents 
of the Method, in particular against their virtual elimination 
of eye-witnesses of the facts related in the Gospels. He remarks 
with some humour that ‘If the Form-Critics are right, the 
disciples must have been translated to heaven immediately after 
the Resurrection ’’; and that: ‘“‘ The one hundred and twenty 
at Pentecost did not go into permanent retreat ’’ (pp. 41 and 42). 
Dr. Taylor considers that these vices are not ineradicable and 
that the Method can be of real use. Unfortunately, he himself, 
while recognizing the substantial accuracy of the evangelists, 
makes too many concessions to the transforming power of 
memory in the primitive community and states the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in a way that would not be accepted by 
any Catholic theologian (pp. 135-36). 


If Dr. Taylor is relatively moderate, Dr. Ernst Lohmeyer 
is exceedingly radical. His work on St. John the Baptist is 
the first of seven volumes on the beginnings of Christianity, 
which are destined to appear at intervals of two years, with 
the exception of the second book which is postponed till 1936. 
It may be imagined not unfairly that the adage ‘“ Traduttori 
traditori *’ is for ever sounding in Dr. Lohmeyer’s ears, the 
“traduttori ’? being in this case the primitive Christian com- 
munity and its writers, who, in his opinion, have contrived 
to mask the real facts by interposing their own personalities 
between those facts and the reader. For a member of Lohmeyer’s 
school of thought, exegesis becomes a species of violent cross- 
examination, destined to wring admissions from unwilling and 
prejudiced witnesses. It must be allowed that Lohmeyer is often 
severely critical in his judgments on his brother critics, and 
that on certain points, for example, the Infancy narratives, 
he is less radical than some others. Yet of the work as a 
whole it must be said with Lagrange in his summary of the 
present tendencies of the formgeschichtliche Schule: ‘‘ 11 semble 
que vraiment la critique protestante des évangiles soit allée au 
bout de ses errements et qu’il ne lui reste plus qu’& revenir 
non pas 4 son point de départ, mais au point ot 1|’Eglise. 
animée d’un sage esprit de progrés, l’attend.’’® 


Talmudic Judaism and Christianity is a booklet by Canon 
A. Lukyn Williams, D.D.,° in which an amazing amount of 
interesting matter is provided regarding the Talmud and its 


14 Das Urchristentum: 1. Buch. Johannes der Taufer: Gottingen, Vander- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1932. In two parts. Price 1.75 RM each part. 


® St. Marc, 4th ed., p. lvii. 
16 Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1933. pp. 78. Price 2s. 
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value for a Christian student of Scripture. It is not a com- 
pilation at second-hand. Dr. Lukyn Williams has been for 
many years a close student of the rabbinical literature and his 
preface is a token of gratitude to three of his Hebrew teachers. 
In the first chapter: ‘“ The Talmud—what it is” a clear 
account is given of the origin of the Mishna, and of its addition 
or completion known as the Gemara, together with examples 
of Halaka and Haggada and a discussion of the Talmud’s 
permanent value. On page 34 there is a useful bibliography 
which might well include, for the benefit of Hebrew students, 
a notice of Dr. James H. Lowe’s T'utorial Preparation for 
Mishnoh and Gemoro or Talmud without a master,” a useful 
introduction to easy Talmudic dialectics. Chapter II ‘“ The 
Talmud as evidence for the Rabbinic Judaism of the New 
Testament” is in two parts. In the first, the Talmud is 
considered apart from the New Testament, while the second part 
examines the evidence of the New Testament under the 
headings ‘‘ (a) St. Paul; (b) Our Lord.’? Certain of the aspects 
of first-century Judaism will seem new to not a few Christian 
readers. For example: ‘‘ The Rabbinic Judaism of our period 
was no gloomy thing; it was brightness itself.... The 
Rabbinic Judaism of 4 B.c. to A.D. 70 was thus, according to 
our available sources as defined at the beginning of this paper, 
as bright and happy a religion as the world has seen.’’* Later, 
Dr. Lukyn Williams gives reasons for thinking that this light- 
hearted religion ‘‘ was only superficial, and that its supporters 


did not perceive the awful facts of sin as clearly as they ought 
to have done, and of failure to come up to the demands of a 


Holy God, with His own consequent self-sacrifice in utter love 
for us ”’ (p. 66). 


17 The Hebrew Compendium Publishing Co., Camomile Street Chambers, 
£.C.3. Price 8s. 


18 Ch. II, p. 53. 
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MORAL CASES 


RECONCILIATION OF CONVERTS. 


The formula to be used in receiving a convert into the Church 
contains an absolution, in the external forum, from the censure 
of excommunication. But if we apply the canonical rules with 
regard to censures, as given, for example in CLERGY REVIEW, 
Vol. III, p. 48, it would appear that the majority of converts, 
if not all of them, cannot have incurred the censure owing to 
their invincible ignorance. Of what value, then, is the 
absolution? J. R. 


REPLY. 


The implications in this question are many and far-reaching. 
One of the effects of excommunication is te deprive the censured 
person of the Sacraments: if material heretics who are in good 
faith are not excommunicated, why are they refused the 
sacraments, except perhaps in periculo mortis? Also, if they 
are not excommunicated why is it necessary to seek episcopal 
permission to reconcile them to the Church? Provided they are 
validly baptized, are they not members of the Church already? 
I will state two views on the subject proposed. 


(a) The liberal view is well expressed in a contribution by 
M. Antoine Malvy in Recherches de Science Religieuse (February, 
1927), reprinted in Documentation Catholique, XVIII, 1927, 
p. 550. It is maintained that baptized non-Catholics in good 
faith are members of the body of the Church precisely because 
they are not excommunicated. Amongst other conclusions it 
is held that Canon 731, §2! is a positive law which admits of 
many exceptions, on a principle of epikeia, not only in periculo 
mortis but, perhaps, on other occasions; in any case the law 
must yield whenever it is in conflict with the divine law of 
Charity. The author carefully explains and limits his doctrine, 
and I feel certain that his view could not be made responsible 
for the extraordinary instances mentioned in the Church Times 
correspondence, during March of this year, under the heading 
“ Occasional Hospitality.” It is alleged that an Anglican 
received Holy Communion on the Continent in a Catholic Church, 
and that ‘a distinguished canonist ” sanctioned the practice. 


(b) The view diametrically opposed to this is defined in Jus 
Pontificium, 1931, page 52. The position defended is quite 
simple. It is that the definition of a heretic in Canon 1325, §2, 
and the excommunication incurred by heretics in Canon 2314, §1, 


1Can. 731, §2: Vetitum est Sacramenta Ecclesiae ministrare hereticis aut 
schismaticis, etiam bona fide errantibus eaque petentibus, nisi prius, erroribus 
Teiectis, Ecclesiae reconciliati fuerint. 
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apply to material as well as formal heretics, and, to this extent, 
we have an exception from the usual canonical rules concerning 
ignorance and imputability in the matter of incurring censures. 


If a choice had to be made between these two views, there is 
no question that the second fits in best with Catholic discipline 
and, in particular, with our practice in reconciling converts. 
It provides the simplest possible answer to the question put 
above. But one feels a certain misgiving in applying the notion 
of censure to people who have done no wrong and committed 
no crime, for the notion of censure consists in penalty, medicinal 
punishment, for some wrong knowingly committed. 


It seems better, therefore, to adopt another explanation, not 
so simple as either of these views just given, but probably nearer 
the truth. We may leave entirely out of the discussion the 
lawfulness of giving some sacraments, under certain conditions, 
to unreconciled heretics in periculo mortis, i.e., to those who 
have not expressly abjured their errors.? It needlessly com- 


plicates the issue we are discussing and throws no light on the 
problem. 


The solution which I think is the correct one consists in 
perceiving a distinction which the Code itself supplies. The 
Sacraments are to be denied both to material and formal heretics 
but for rather different reasons: to formal heretics because they 
merit punishment, the censure of Canon 2314, §1; to material 
heretics because they are excluded by Canon 731, §2, which is 
not an ecclesiastical punishment, nor even merely an ecclesiastical 
law, but a necessary deduction from the concept of the Church : 
“Ecclesia est societas hominum ....eiusdem Christianae 
fidei professione et eorundem sacramentorum communione 
adunatorum, ad aeternam salutem consequendam.’’? Those who 
reject the rule of faith proposed by the Church are not members 
of the Church, and may not lawfully share in the privileges of 
members as, for example, the reception of the sacraments. This 
notion of membership of the Church is the one which is admirably 
explained by Cardinal Billot.‘ 


To apply this to the procedure for reconciling converts. 
(1) It is difficult, in the first place, to say with certainty that 
a given convert has not incurred the censure. It is not amongst 
those which crass ignorance excuses and it is not unlikely that, 
during a given period previous to his submission, there was 
sufficient knowledge for incurring a censure. Therefore, abso- 
lution from censure is given, at least. ad cautelam, when 
receiving a convert into the Church. If there is doubt on the 


point, the rubric directs the priest to insert the word ‘“‘ forsan ” 
before ‘‘ incurristi.”’ 


(2) Moreover, the important distinction between the ‘‘internal’”’ 


2Cf., CLERGY REVIEW, 1032, p. 210 seg. 
3 Tanquerey, Theo. Dogmat. Fundament., §940. 
4 De Ecclesia, Theses X and XI. 
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and the ‘“ external forum ’’ must always be remembered. The 
external government of the Church regards the external actions 
of people: de internis non judicat praetor. Hence the obvious 
principle of Canon 16, §2: ‘‘ Ignorantia vel error circa legem 
aut poenam .. . non praesumitur.’’ It is open to the authority 
of the external forum to regard the members of heretical sects 
as excommunicated, even though, in the internal forum of 
conscience, they may be guiltless of any act meriting punishment. 
I say “it is open to them” to do so, but whether they do, 
as a matter of fact, must depend on their own avowal, explicit 
or implicit. 


(3) Even though there is no express direction from the 
competent authority that converts from heretical sects are all 
reckoned to be excommunicated, the absolution from censure 
should, in my opinion, always be given. It is, at least, a 
liturgical law, with the authority of our English Ordo 
Administrandi Sacramenta supporting it. The formula in 
Titulus III, cap v, is substantially the rite drawn up by 
Bishop Hedley and published by the Catholic Truth Society 
based on instructions of the Holy Office. It was incorporated 
into the Ordo at the time of the revision of the book in 1915. 
In this text, Rubric 2 takes it for granted that absolution from 
censure will be given to all who have reached the age of puberty. 
Nothing is said about omitting the absolution in cases where 
the censure is reckoned not to have been incurred; the only 
concession is the permission to insert the word ‘‘ forsan”’ in 
cases of doubt, “‘in dubio gravi vel levi.’’ There is no more 
reason for omitting this absolution, in cases where it is morally 
certain that rio censure has been incurred, than for omitting 
the absolution from censures which occurs in the ordinary form 
of confessional absolution.® 


(4) Lastly, and the most important point of all, abstracting 
from all question of excommunication, the licence of the 
Ordinary is always necessary before reconciling a convert to 
the Church. ‘‘ Episcopus in sua dioecesi est inquisitor natus 
haereticae pravitatis.”"6 He is “ by nature,” as it were, the 
custodian of the faith of his flock, a prerogative abundantly 
evident in the Rite of Consecration, and which is reflected in 
the terms of Canon 2314, §2, which is often puzzling to the casual 
reader; the censure attached to heresy is reserved to the Holy 
See, if absolution is sought in the internal forum, but in the 
external forum the bishop can deal with it ‘* sua auctoritate 
ordinaria.’’ Previous to 1902 it appears that it was the practice 
of the English bishops to give delegated faculties to priests in 
the matter of reconciling heretics. Either because it was 
abused by priests receiving converts without sufficient instruction, 
or for some other reason, the faculty was withdrawn. ‘“ It 
was unanimously decided by the Bishops in their last Low Week 


5Cf., Crercy Review, III, p. 506. 
* Ojetti, Synoposis, §2283. 
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Meeting to reserve to themselves, each one in his own Diocese, 
the case of reconciling non-Catholics to the oo a 


J. M. 


‘¢ LIGAMEN ”? AND THE INTERNAL FORUM. 


Titia is forced into marriage, divorces her husband, and having 
become a Catholic desires to marry again. Her witnesses are 
dead and her petition for a decree of nullity, because of the 
impediment vis et metus, does not succeed in the ecclesiastical 
courts. But she is absolutely certain, in conscience, that her 
first marriage was null and void, and she marries again before 
witnesses according to the terms of Canon 1098, §1. Is she 
justified in so doing and may she be admitted to the sacraments 
secluso scandalo? (P.E.H.) 


REPLY. 


It was gravely unlawful to contract a second marriage in face 
of the ecclesiastical decision that the first was valid. It would 
be unlawful to do so even in those cases in which the first 
marriage is invalid beyond all dispute, owing to one of the causes 
mentioned in Canon 1990; still more so is it unlawful in the 
present case which, in spite of the lady’s convictions, is always 
doubtful. Hence Canon 1069, §2: ‘‘ Quamvis prius matrimonium 
sit irritum aut solutum qualibet ex causa, non ideo licet aliud 
contrahere, antequam de prioris nullitate aut solutione legitime 
et certo constiterit.”’ The reason is that marriage is not a 
private contract, to be left to the will of the parties concerned, 
but essentially of a public nature and subject to public authority 
(Cf. De Smet, De Matrim., §§410, 564). It is, therefore, certain 
that, as far as its recognition by the Church is concerned, the 
second marriage is invalid; in the external forum it is null and 
void and the parties may be regarded as bigamists and punished 
as such, if the authority of the external forum decides to use 
its rights (Cf. Cann. 693, 855, 1240, 2294, 2356). The fact that 
the parties have used an external ‘‘ form ”’ designed for special 
cases must not be allowed to obscure the issue. For this form 
of marriage, before witnesses only, is: just as much a matter of 
the external forum as marriage before a priest. 


In the internal forum of conscience it was obviously gravely 
wrong to disobey the considered judgment of the Church in so 
flagrant a manner. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
marriage is invalid in conscience. The possibility of conflict 
between the internal forwm of conscience before God, and the 
external forum of law before the Church, is noted by most of 
the authors when dealing with fictitious consent (e.g., Wernz- 
Vidal, V, §460; Cappello, De Matrim., $595), although there is 
no reason why the possibility of such conflict should be restricted 
to one cause (De Smet, op. cit., §533). ‘‘ Nempe est conflictus 
inter forum internum et forum externum. Et si ille qui simulato 


? Circular issued by Cardinal Vaughan, May 24th, 1902, n. IV. 
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anime matrimonium inivit deinde vero consensu aliud celebravit, 
hic conflictus gravior est. Nam in foro interno primum est 
nullum, alterum est validum, nisi aliquod obsit impedimentum ; 
dum e converso, in foro externo primum habetur validum, et 
consequenter alterum nullum, donec fictio probetur. Proinde 
judex potest et debet eidem praecipere ut alteram mulierem 
deserat. . . . Hine nullo matrimonio uti potest; non primo quia 
nullum est, nec revalidabile, vivente altera conjuge; non altero 
quia judicis praecepto prohibetur ab eius usu. . . . Quod Si, 
remoto scandalo, commercium cum vera uxore haberet, non esset 
inquietandus ”’ (Gasparri, De Matrim., Ed. 3, §911). 

The concluding words of the eminent canonist provide a 
solution to the second query of our correspondent, and they 
repeat the decision of an earlier section dealing with the 
impediment of ligamen and the penalties incurred by bigamists : 
‘‘Quum, extante primo matrimonio, aliae nuptiae, ipso jure 
divino, irritae sint, pars nupta non admittitur ad aliud 
conjugium, nisi prius probet primum fuisse (a) vel nulliter 
contractum (b) vel solutum. ... In primo casu haec nullitas 
primi matrimonii ad alterum ineundum constare in genere debet 
ex sententia judicis ecclesiastici, servato ordine juris . . . tantum 
si primum matrimonium in loco ab omnibus ignoratur et certe 
judicio Ordinarii nullum est, putamus pro foro interno conjuges 
in altero matrimonio forte contracto non esse inquietandos ”’ 
(ibid., $728). This doctrine is applied by ’ Ami du Clergé (1928, 
page 615) to an analogous situation in which, pending the issue 
of a nullity suit ex capite impotentiae, the parties contract a 
fresh marriage. It is true that in neither of these instances are 
the circumstances quite the same as in the one we are discussing. 
But the principle underlying them is the same, namely, the 
possibility of a marriage which is valid in conscience but invalid 
in the external forum. It is extremely difficult to see how, in 
the present case, scandal can possibly be removed, for not only 
is the first marriage in possession but it has been publicly 
declared valid by the Church. Nevertheless, if scandal is 
removed, and if the first marriage is invalid, there appears to 
be no reason why the same solution should not be applied : 
non esse inquietandos. If the parties of the second marriage 
are to be allowed to continue their union, it follows that they 
may receive the sacraments provided they are in good faith. 
No priest or confessor could assume the responsibility of making 
a decision in so grave a matter; the case must be referred, as 
Gasparri says, to the judgment of the Ordinary. 

E. J. M. 


MARRIAGE—PAROCHUS PROPRIUS. 


A nurse whose parental domicile is in parish “A” was 
appointed on the permanent staff of a hospital in parish “B”’ 
with a fixed salary and apartments. She arranged to marry 
a@ man from parish ‘“‘C.’? Before the marriage she sent in her 
resignation to the hospital and it was accepted. She returned 
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to her parental home and was married in that parish after two 
days. ‘The parish priest of “‘ B”’ heard nothing of the marriage 
until it was over. Were his rights violated and is he entitled 
to claim the relief mentioned in Can. 1097, §3?% (Hibernicus.) 


REPLY. 


Questions of this kind are often ruled by local legislation, 
particularly in Ireland. Failing this, the’ question raised must 
be solved according to the terms of Canon 1097 ‘‘ §1: Parochus 
vel loci Ordinarius matrimonio licite assistunt: 1. Constito sibi 
de libero statu contrahentium ad normam juris; 2. Constito 
insuper de domicilio vel quasi-domicilio vel menstruaa com- 
moratione aut, si de vago agatur, actuali commoratione 
alterutrius contrahentis in loco matrimonii; 3. Habita, si 
conditiones deficiant de quibus n. 2, licentia parochi vel Ordinarii 
domicilii vel quasi domicilii aut menstruae commorationis 
alterutrius contrahentis, nisi vel de vagis actu itinerantibus 
res sit, qui nullibi commorationis sedem habent, vel gravis 
necessitas intercedat quae a licentia petenda excuset. §2: In 
quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut matrimonium coram 
sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi justa causa excuset. ... §3 
Parochus qui sine licentia jure requisita matrimonio assistit, 
emolumenta stolae non facit sua, eaque proprio contrahentium 
parocho remittat.”’ The meaning of the Canon is clear in its 
substance, except that a double species of ‘“‘ vagus ”’ is introduced 
not mentioned in the definition of ‘‘ vagus’? in Canon 91 
(Cf. Michiels, De Personis, pp. 89, 174; Wernz-Vidal, V, §541). 
The point raised could be decided with greater certainty if we 
had even more information than our correspondent supplies. 
Was the lady under twenty-one? Had she a residence anywhere 
else? Had the parish priest of ‘‘A’’ permission from the parish 
priest of “‘C’’? Was there grave necessity requiring the 
marriage to be performed in ‘‘A.’’ Had she resided for six 
months in ‘‘B”’ or elsewhere? We will suppose the answer 
to all these questions is in the negative. 


1. The parish priest of ‘‘B’’ appears to have no rights 
whatever over the marriage. The lady is “‘ vaga’”’ as in §1 2. 
of the Canon. She has no domicile or quasi-domicile in ‘‘ B”’ 
since she appears to have left the place ‘cum animo non 
revertendi.’? The only possible claim of the parish priest of 
‘“‘B” would arise if she had retained, up to the time of the 
marriage, a monthly dwelling in ‘‘ B.”’ It is a possible claim, 
owing to the uncertainty of the law; but, happily, in this case, 
it need not be considered, for the monthly dwelling in “ B”’ 
has ceased: ‘‘ Commoratio menstrua continuanda est usque ad 
momentum celebrationis matrimonii ita ut, si ante matrimonium 
interrupta fuerit, nullum jus parocho aut Ordinario conferat ”’ 
(Gasparri, De Matrim., ed. 1932, §987). 


2. The parish priest of ‘“‘C”’ has certain rights with respect 
to the publication of banns (Canon 1023). He is also ‘‘ parochus 
proprius ”’ of the bridegroom and is competent to assist at the 
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marriage or grant the necessary permission if required. It is 
clear that the right of the ‘‘ parochus sponsae’”’ (§2) is not 
strictly exclusive and that the parish priest of either party is 
competent lawfully to assist at their marriage. The parties may 
choose whom they will out of many “ parochi proprii.’’ The 
only possible claim of the parish priest of ‘‘ C ”? would arise if 
it is certain that the parish priest of ‘‘A’’ is not a ‘‘ parochus 
proprius ”’ of the bride. 

3. It seems clear that the parish priest of ‘‘A’’ is ‘‘ parochus 
proprius ’’ because of the ‘‘ actualis commoratio ”’ of the bride, 
who is ‘‘ vaga,’’ within his parish. There is, at least, no question 
of the penalty of §3, as De Smet clearly explains: “ afficit 
parochos qui, extra gravis necessitatis causam, sine licentia 
assisterunt matrimonio illorum quorum neuter habebat in 
parochia domicilium nec quasi-domicilium nec mensilem com- 
morationem nec vagus actu commorobatur”’ (op. cit., §145). 
The only person whose rights may have been violated is the 
Ordinary, whose intervention is required for the marriages of 
“vagi’’ according to Canon 1032. But many commentators 
concede that the present case does not strictly come within 
the terms of this Canon : ‘‘ ex benigna interpretatione legislatoris 
ab illa excipi posse videntur momentanee vagi, illi nempe qui, 
nuper derelicto domicilio aut quasi-domicilio, in via sunt ut 
aliud occupent ’? (De Smet, De Matrim., §129; Jus Pontificium, 
1926, p. 122). 

E. J. M. 


THE CONFESSOR AND BIRTH CONTROL. 


A confessor finds that a penitent has been advised by a previous 
confessor that the use of contraceptives is lawful to prevent 
contracting disease. On the supposition that the method used 
is undeniably sinful, should he tell the penitent that the previous 
confessor must be denounced, in accordance with the terms of 
Canon 904? (P.T.H.) 


REPLY. 


Before everything else the confessor must decide whether the 
advice previously given concerned an action which was in itself 
wrong. As explained in this Revirw, Vol. III, page 410, a 
practice such as lotio vaginalis may be good in itself, because 
it is directly an attack on the bacillus of disease; its second 
and indirect effect may be bad because it defertilizes the 
spermatozoa together with the bacillus. On the ordinary principle 
of the Voluntarium Indirectum, this second bad effect may be 
‘permitted for a proportionately grave reason, which is certainly 
present in the above case. On the other hand, the practice may 
be evidently wrong in itself because it is immediately and 
directly and of its nature an attack on the spermatozoa, e.g., 
preventing the entry of semen as a means of warding off contact 
with the hacillus. If the confessor has any doubt in his mind 
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as to which of these categories the action belongs, he should 
not, of course, make any reference to the penitent’s obligations 
with respect to denouncing the confessor. But if the action 
is certainly sinful, the previous confessor’s advice is technically 
the crime contemplated by the legislation of Benedict XIV, and 
his conduct should be brought to the notice of ecclesiastical 
authority, as stated in a previous reply, Vol. III, page 327. 
E.J.M 


CONSECRATION WITHIN THE MASS. 


During Midnight Mass the celebrant discovers, after the 
Consecration, that there are not sufficient hosts for the large 
congregation. After consuming the Precious Blood, he takes 
more wine into the chalice, and having procured a ciborium 
with small hosts, he makes a mental oblation and recites the 
words of consecration from ‘ Qui pridie, etc.” He then 
consumes one of the small hosts and the Precious Blood, 
distributes Holy Communion to the people and completes the 
rite as usual. Is this procedure valid and lawful, on the 
supposition that there will be grave scandal if the people are 
sent away without Holy Communion? Has the priest said the 
second of his Christmas Masses? (P.E.H.) 


REPLY. 


(1) It is a valid consecration. There are grave doubts whether 
the consecration of one species alone is valid (S. Alphonsus, 
Lib VI, n. 196); grave doubts, also, whether even the conditional 
consecration of one species, e.g., a forgotten ciborium left 
outside the corporal, is valid. Noldin is practically alone in 
teaching the lawfulness of the latter practice in the later editions 
of his Manual (7'heol. Moralis, III, n. 117, edit. 8 and 9), and his 
doctrine is commonly repudiated (Cf. Periodica, 1924, page 61). 


(2) It is gravely unlawful. ‘‘ Nefas est, urgente etiam extrema 
necessitate, alteram materiam sine altera, aut etiam utramque, 
extra Missae celebrationem, consecrare’’ (Canon 817). It is, 
in fact, so incredible that any priest should think of acting in 
this way, that none of the authors I have been able to consult 
discuss the situation. Notwithstanding the fact that the second 
consecration takes place within the rites of a Mass, it is really 
and actually a second Mass, superimposed and celebrated 
summarily, without those sacred rites and ceremonies which are 
most solemnly binding on the celebrant whenever he offers the 
sacrifice. The enormity of the offence may be judged from 
the teaching concerning the grave sin of omitting any integral 
part of the Mass, even a dozen words from the Canon; it may 
be judged also from the rubrics which direct another priest 
to complete the rite, whenever the celebrant is taken ill after 
the consecration. If the Holy Eucharist cannot be obtained 
from a neighbouring church, the only lawful procedure is for 
the priest to complete the Midnight Mass, explain the situation 
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to the people, and commence a second Mass immediately. This 
is the right thing to do even if he has no faculty for duplicating. 
“Nunquam igitur cuipiam qui ciborium consecrare omisit 
licebit repetere consecrationem, etiam ut multos sacra dape 
reficere possit. Sed ex alia ecclesia afferendae sunt species 
consecratae ; et, si ne hoc quidem fieri possit, per se communi- 
caturi dimittendi sunt, sacrae dapis expertes. Si tamen 
timendae sunt irae, blasphemiae, aut alia scandala, praesumenda 
potius erit licentia binandi, cum hoc nulli praecepto divine 
repugnet *’ (Vermeersch, J’heol. Moralis, II{, n. 320). 

(3) The priest has said his second Christmas Mass. One 
might be inclined to argue, on an analogy with the permission 
to duplicate being presumed in these circumstances, that he 
may say a fourth Mass for proportionately grave reasons. But 
I think this conclusion may not lawfully be drawn, because 
of the gravity of the law prohibiting a plurality of celebrations 
(Cann. 806, 2321). Permission is, I believe, never granted to 
say four Masses, and the priest in the above case has violated 
the law sufficiently for one day. 

E. J. M. 


ABBREVIATION OF LITANIES. 


May the Litanies in the Manual of Prayers be abbreviated in 
order to make them easily understood by the people and less 
tedious? (R.B.) 


REPLY. 


The principle regarding the public recitation of prayers in 
extra-liturgical devotions is contained in Canon 1259, §1: 
“Orationes et pietatis exercitia ne permittantur in ecclesiis 
sine revisione et expressa Ordinarii loci licentia, qui in casibus 
dificilioribus rem totam Sedi Apostolicae subiciat. §2: Loci 
Ordinarius nequit novas litanias approbare publice recitandas.’’ 
Thus the form of Litanies, as of all public prayers, must be 
that which is approved by ecclesiastical authority. There exist 
several decrees of the S.R.C. prohibiting additions to the 
Litanies, e.g., the names of saints (Decreta Authentica, 1002, 
1322, 2613 ad 7). A decree of March 3rd, 1674, n. 1501, prohibits 
the abbreviation of the Litany of the Saints. It is true, the 
text refers to ‘‘ singing’? and I can find no other explicit 
prohibition with regard to ‘“‘ recital.’”? But there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the proposed abbreviation would violate 
the principle of Canon 1259. - 

.J.M. 


USE OF THE STOLE WHEN PREACHING. 


_ With reference to the reply given on page 243 of the February 
issue, an anonymous correspondent states that the use of a 
stole is permissible, where the custom exists, but not obligatory. 
The reasons given are the word “ possunt ”’ in the Index to the 
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Decreta Authentica and the fact that the general tenor of the 
law is against the practice of wearing a stole. The point is 
comparatively a small one, but I think the solution already 
given should stand. My own impression, until the decrees and 
authors were consulted, was that the use of a stole was merely 
permissive, not obligatory. This view was discovered to be 
incorrect. It is not at all clear why the word ‘‘ possunt ”’ in 
the Index should be taken as contradicting the text of the 
decrees, in which the words “ obliget ’’ ‘“‘ adhibendam esse ” 
occur. In addition to the two quoted previously we have 
‘“‘adhibenda est ...in concionibus, si adsit consuetudo” 
(n. 3237, ad II); ‘‘ Debentne Episcopi et Sacerdos concionem 
habentes adhibere stolam? Servandam esse immemorabilem 
consuetudinem ” (n. 2681, 21). Nor can it be said that the 
tenor of the law is against the use of a stole. On the admission 
of Roman authors the custom of not using a stole is peculiar 
to Rome: ‘ Extra urbem, ut plurimum, concionator stolam 
quoque adhibet. ...’? ‘‘ Extra Urbem mos est ut Concionator 
stolam induat ’”? (Martinucci, I, i, p. 397; II, i, p. 121). Well 
known sources of information as De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae 
Prawis, I, n. 158, and Ojetti, Synopsis Rerum Moralium, s.v. 
‘“‘Stola ’’ leave no doubt concerning the obligation, and the 
more recent authors I have been able to consult also judge its 
use to be obligatory, either expressly, as Collationes Brugenses, 
1931, p. 251; Miller, Handbook of Ceremonies, p. 236; or 
implicitly, as Woywod, Liturgical Law, p. 58. in 
. FE 


PUBLIC RECITATION OF THE ROSARY. 


We are indebted to the Very Rev. Joseph Whitfield, M.A., for 
the reminder that the Manual of Prayers, issued in 1886 with 
the authority of the English Bishops, and reprinted in 1922, 
states that the ‘‘ Joyful Mysteries ”’ are ‘‘ usually recited ”’ on 
Sundays from Advent to Lent; the ‘‘ Sorrowful Mysteries ”’ on 
Sundays during Lent and the ‘‘Glorious Mysteries’ on Sundays 
from Easter to Advent. 


E. J. M. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


A RECENT CONSISTORY. 


On Monday, March 13th, the first Secret Consistory since 
June 30th, 1930, was held in the Vatican. The proceedings 


were published in detail by the Osservatore Romano, and are 
here summarized. 


The proposed Canonization of Blessed ANDRE HUBERT 
FOURNET was submitted by the Cardinal Prefect of the 8.C. 
of Rites. He read a digest of the life, and described how the 
process was now happily concluded by the decree J'uto procedi 
posse. The assembled Cardinals gave their opinions in suc- 
cession, and collectively approved. The Pope thereupon fixed 
the date for the corresponding Semi-public Consistory of 
Archbishops and Bishops on May 2nd. In the interval a 


Public Consistory would take place in the Vatican Basilica on 
March 16th. 


The formal ALLOCUTION followed; and then a lengthy 
series of Papal appointments, made or confirmed. 


The Dean of the Sacred College was nominated Papal Legate 
for the opening of the Porta Santa of St. Paul’s, and the 
respective Cardinal Archpriests for those of St. John Lateran’s 
and St. Mary Major’s. 


- The election of two of the great Patriarchs—the Patriarch of 
Cilicia Armenorum and the Maronite Patriarch of Antioch—was 
confirmed in the most solemn manner. 


The creation of six new Cardinals in the persons of Arch- 
bishops Dolci, Fumasoni-Biondi, Fossati, Villeneuve, Della 
Costa and Innitzer, was promulgated. The Red Hat was to 
be bestowed in the public Consistory of March 16th. Besides 
these, two other nominations were reserved in pectore. 

Cardinal Friiwirth’s successor as Chancellor of Holy Church 
is Cardinal Boggiani. 

The announcement of the new Cardinal Bishops followed. 
By option, approved by His Holiness, Cardinal Sincero succeeds 
Cardinal Vannutelli as Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, and 
Cardinal Cerretti follows Cardinal Pompilj as Bishop of Velletri. 
Finally came the long roll of new Archbishops and Bishops 
promoted since the last Consistory. The mere names and titles 
fill five columns of the Osservatore. 


THE CONSISTORIAL ALLOCUTION. 


Reviewing the unusual interval of nearly three years since 
the last Consistory, the Holy Father singled out, as the most 
important and urgent of Encyclicals or Constitutions, those on 
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Christian Marriage, the Social Urder and Ecclesiastical Studies; 
and among Concordats, the one which has been arranged with 
Baden, the third of its kind concluded recently in Germany, 
Out of numerous celebrations graced by the presence of a 
Papal Legate, two receive warm words of appreciation—the 
Dublin Eucharistic Congress which gloriously displayed the 
generosity, ability and piety of the Irish people; and the Lourdes 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions. 
The progress of the Church in settled dioceses, in the forei 
missions and in Oriental regions, led the Holy Father natu 
to speak of the opportune and universal growth of CATHOLIC 
ACTION. Its task is to share the apostolate of bishops and 
clergy. In doing this, it produces inestimable results in the 
souls of its adherents, through religious training thus systemat- 
ically promoted, Eucharistic life and Eucharistic fervour, a 
more general use of Retreats for the laity, and an enthusiasm 
for those public and private works of charity which the present 
crisis imposes. In this connection, the Vincentian centenary 
suggests a marvellous example of success in organized charity. 
Much of the success of Catholic Action is due to the pastoral 
zeal of the bishops themselves, their generous response to the 
needs of clergy and laity. Consoling proofs of its value pour 
in from all parts of the world. It promotes the personal sanctity 
of its members, adapts itself to every emergency and is especially 
valuable where materialism and ideas subversive of all order 
have already gained a footing. Ecclesiastical vocations springing 
from Catholic Action, and even the afflictions it has to suffer, 
set the seal of Divine approval on its endeavours. 


Passing to a more domestic survey of Italian events, the 
Holy Father next touched upon the distress occasioned by 
earthquakes at Vulture, Ancona and Senigallia, the continued 
economic disorder and the way in which, despite difficulties, 
churches and seminaries have been increased and extended 
throughout Italy. Particularly gratifying has been the response 
of the whole Italian nation to an appeal for help from the 
Catholic University in Milan. In extraordinary circumstances, 
the University of the Sacred Heart has been able to move into 


splendid buildings; and the appeal ‘‘ day’’ was a complete 
success. 


Less happy events balance these. Unrestrained Nationalism 
is producing wars and threats of war. The financial crisis has 
already brought in a huge harvest of misery, disorder and crime. 
In Russia, Spain, Mexico, and also in Central Europe, sub- 
versive powers are most active. Ultimately, it is the war against 
‘God which is responsible for all the present strife and economic 
stress, and haters of the civil order are also found to be haters 
of the Church which preaches peace and denounces sedition. 


But with a legacy of suffering, the Church has also a divine 
promise of unfailing help. 


Among pernicious influences, the Pope sorrowfully records 
much secret and open Protestant propaganda in Italy, which 
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has no other aim than to destroy the treasure of the Faith in 
Italian homes. 


Quoting the Book of Proverbs, the Holy Father also took 
occasion, in this solemn gathering of the Princes of the Church, 
to make a documented protest against the cynicism with which 
the sacred pledges which accompanied a Bulgarian royal 
marriage have been set aside. It was an immediate sequel to 
this mixed marriage which occasioned the ‘‘ Casti Conubii.”’ 
Now, to the distress of a prostrate mother, whom the Holy 
Father is careful to exonerate, solemn agreements have again 
been flouted; and political expediency is the miserable excuse 
of those who had a hand in the original guarantees. As the 
Pope reminds them, and the whole world too, iustitia elevat 
gentem, miseros autem facit populos peccatum (Proverbs, 
xiv. 34). 

Two aims are set before us in this Year of Jubilee: first, 
the sanctification of our souls through the merits of Our Divine 
Redeemer ; secondly, relief for mankind in the present world- 
wide calamities. -The Holy Father bids us direct our prayers 
towards a more equitable economic world system, an effective 
reduction in armaments and settlement of differences, and a 
solution of the problem of war debts. To help us, we have 
the memory and merits of the Passion, the incentive of: recent 
and impending celebrations, and the powerful advocacy of those 
Venerable and Blessed Servants of God who are soon to receive 
the greater, or the greatest honours of the altar. 


(Osserv. Rom., March 13, 1933; A.A.S., XXV, p. 73.) 


CONDEMNATION BY THE HOLY OFFICE. 


By decree dated January 27th, 1933, the S.C. of the Holy 
Office condemned the following work, and ordered it to be added 
to the Index of Prohibited Books : 


ERNESTO BONAIUTI, La Chiesa Romana. Milan, Gilardi 
e Noto, 1933. 


A decree of February 1st suppresses a religious community 
of women in San Piero in Bagno in the diocese of Borgo San 
Sepolcro in Italy. The suppression follows upon a failure to 
comply with the regulations imposed by the Holy Office on 
July 2nd, 1930. 


An earlier decision, dated October 29th, 1932, suppressed a 
religious community in the archdiocese of Tarentum. The 
foundress, Margarita Spezzaferri, was peremptorily forbidden to 
wear a religious habit of any kind, the community released 
from all vows or other obligations, and the oratory placed 
under an interdict (Osserv. Rom., January 28th, 1933; February 
2nd, 1933; October 31st, 1932). : 
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Christian Marriage, An Historical and Doctrinal Study, by 


George Hayward Joyce, S.J. (Sheed & Ward. 632 pages. 
£1 1s. 0d.) 


Fr. Joyce’s splendid volume sets a high standard of attainment 
for the future contributors to the ‘‘ Heythrop Series ”’ of theo- 
logical studies, of which this is the first. It is concerned more 
with the history and doctrine of Christian Marriage than with 
the casuistry and detailed canonical procedure, which pre- 
dominates, perhaps, unduly, in the average manual, and even in 
so useful a work as Canon De Smet’s Betrothment and Marriage. 
In teaching a subject of this kind to young ecclesiastics in the 
Seminaries, we have chiefly in mind the practical equipment 
of the priest for his future pastoral work, and we tend to 
stress actualities, at the expense of a more profound knowledge 
of the historical sources and the causes responsible for the 
present state of the Canon Law and the teaching of the Church. 
The Holy Father has recently insisted that this defect should 
be remedied. Quite apart from the engrossing historical interest 
surrounding so fertile a subject, it is impossible to have an 
adequate understanding of such things as the papal power of 
dissolving non-consummated unions, or the Ne J'emere form, 
unless they are studied in their historical setting. It is, in 
fact, true to say that there is no practical topic or problem 
connected with marriage which will not be better understood 
by studying Fr. Joyce’s volume. I am stressing this point 
because, for good or ill, a busy and hard-working priest often 
feels that he must confine his professional reading to matters 
of practical pastoral utility; he may think that this book is of 
a purely speculative and antiquarian interest, concerned with 
ancient canons and marriage customs of the past, and with no 
immediate bearing on the problems of to-day. This would be 
a@ lamentable error, as a mere turning over of the pages of this 
handsome volume will reveal. 


Take, for example, the Marlborough-Vanderbilt marriage 
which was declared invalid on the ground of fear. The most 
extraordinary misunderstandings arose at the time, even amongst 
Catholics, misunderstandings due simply to unfamiliarity with 
the canonical impediment of “ fear.’? A bald statement of the 
terms of this impediment is insufficient; it must be taken in 
conjunction with the principle that consent is the very essence 
of the sacrament of marriage, and this eae itself became 
definitely established and formulated only after a long period 
of discussion. 


From an apologetic point of view the work is of the greatest 
value. In the first chapter the precepts of the Law of Nature 


are carefully formulated, and their logical application follows 
332 
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in the discussions on divorce and polygamy in later chapters. 
But it is the Christian contract which occupies our chief 
attention. The claims of the Church to an exclusive competence 
over the substance of the marriage contracts of Christians, and 
her consequent use of jurisdiction in determining their validity, 
can be justified and defended only by some knowledge of the 
We are living in days when a “‘ new morality’ and a 
debased view of sexual intercourse is assaulting the sanctity 
of marriage, and when the natural law itself is openly violated. 
To meet these attacks, which are not confined to a few fanatics 
but are on the lips of practically everyone who is not a Catholic, 
we require detailed and accurate knowledge. At the moment 
there seems a plethora of good works on Matrimony. Cardinal 
Gasparri’s classical volumes and Fr. Cappello’s ample manual 
have recently appeared in new editions. It is no di t 
towards either of these excellent works to advise the English 
clergy to give the preference to Fr. Joyce’s volume; for the 
two mentioned are chiefly canonical manuals dealing with the 
technicalities of actual procedure, and there exist many si ; 
though few quite as good. But Fr. Joyce’s study is unique, 
and there exists nothing quite like it in English from the pen 
of a Catholic theologian. The price may seem high, but a 
guinea is not too much to pay for the possession of a work so 
thoroughly executed and so beautifully produced. E. J. M. 


A Daily Hymn Book. (Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


The recent letter of the Holy Father on Church Music sent 
through Cardinal Bisleti to the members of the Society of St. 
Cecilia in Germany, lays stress once again upon our obligations 
in the matter of Plainsong. In face of the repeated exhortations 
of Popes and Bishops it is difficult to see how choirs can continue 
singing polyphonic music to the extent some of them do. In 
this letter the Pope tells us that modern polyphonic music 
should be in conformity with the leading principles of the ‘‘ Motu 
Proprio,”” namely, ‘‘ true art, holy art, universal art.’’ 


The insistence in this letter on ‘‘ universal art ’’ is noteworthy. 
The Pope explains that what is modern (i.e., the expression 
of the times) is to be shunned. The fact is that hymns, both 
in their music and in their words are just as much subject to 
the vagaries of taste and fashion as any other form of literary 
and artistic expression. That is why classical hymns like the 
“Veni Sancte Spiritus,’’ whose expression is impersonal and 
whose appeal is universal, are always fresh, whilst hymns written 
from a personal outlook and expressing the sentiment of the 
day become stale and meaningless. 


Arm for deadly fight 
Earth and hell unite 
And swear in lasting bonds to bind us. 
That was looked upon as quite a suitable spiritual battle-cry 


for youths now aged fifty. As a spiritual slogan it would move 
modern youth to laughter. 
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Hymns, then, are subject to fashion, and it is an odd: thi 
that, whereas we have changed so much in our ways of devotion, 
we have clung to our hymns as though they shared the inspiration 


of Holy Writ and as though their expression had any counterpart 
in modern life. 


The next generation or two, when looking back on the life 
of the Church, will see more clearly than we do that the reign 
of Pius X was an epoch. Primarily there was the refreshened 
Eucharistic life, which soon blossomed into the devotion ta 
Christ the King and bore abundant fruit in multiplied daily 
Communions. So deep and wide a movement was bound to set 
ideals of all kinds stirring—devotional ideals that would give 
fitting expression to the re-awakened spirit. It was to correspond 
to the realism and impatience with mere sentiment which, later, 
were the heritage from the War. The modern world will stand 
anything provided it is stripped of sentiment. This may be 
deplored, but to a large extent it is healthy. A disillusioned 
world has no sentimental tears to shed. It shed too many 
real ones during the War. 


We have, then, moved a long way from the feeling and 
sentiment of the middle nineteenth century, and the Church has 
been in the vanguard of the movement, as she is in most 
movements that are the outcome of the times and do not clash 
with eternal truths. In her liturgy and in her music she is 
recovering the severe simplicity which most becomes her own 
severe and simple self. It is surprising, then, that so many 
Victorian hymns have survived in this atmosphere. Their 
pseudo-poetic language, their languishings, their despairful 
tunes—these are very ill-suited to thé modern spirit of joyful 
devotion to our Eucharistic King and to all that surrounds His 
worship. 


To begin with, hymn-singing is diminishing in importance. 
Plainsong is ousting it. The growth of Plainsong in our 
Training Colleges, in our Secondary and Elementary Schools 
is simply astonishing. If this growth continues, it ought soon 
to be the ordinary thing for congregations to sing through High 
Mass. The cultivation of Plainsong is having the further effect 
of creating a desire for liturgical hymns even at non-liturgical 
services and to a dislike for the personal and sentimental 
expression of the ordinary hymn. 


The issue of a Hymn Book that should correspond to both 
this desire and this dislike has long been prayed for and even 
clamoured for. ‘‘ Why doesn’t somebody bring out the right 
kind of Hymn Book?” This question we have been impatiently 
asking of one another for years, in the way we Catholics do 
shift the burden on to one another. Well, at last, the incredible 
has come to pass. Somebody has done it and done it supremely 
well. Patience, scholarship, taste, courage (above. all, courage) 
have met and produced A Daily Hymn Book. This Hymn Book 
has to be seen to be believed. It embraces 650 beautifully printed 
pages with the words and music of about 400 hymns. And 
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it is sold at the ridiculously low price of one shilling and 
fourpence (with a rebate for quantities). 


I put it in this way to show that the publishers, besides the 
Editors, must have had courage, based on a touching faith in 
the intrinsic value of the Hymn Book. Anyway, the aim of the 
Editors could not have been higher. Their object has been to 
produce a Hymn Book which will provide one or more items 
for all the principal festivals of the Church’s year and daily 
hymns for those of the Saints whose names are most familiar. 
Such a purpose could be, and has been, achieved solely by 
recourse to the Divine Office whose hymns are given in both 
Latin and English. 


That object, to make the Church’s year live daily in song 
and hymn is, as Cardinal Bourne says in his preface, the first 
service the Editors are rendering. That object should have 
been sufficient to disarm the kind of criticism the book has, here 
and there, received. It is very disappointing that many of the 
reviewers have quite failed to grasp the significance of such 
a publication. They have been characteristically concerned 
with their own narrow (if musicianly) outlook. They have aired 
preferences (grievances?) over the tunes or the words of a single 
hymn out of a total of 400. They have even complained that 
particular hymns to the saintly founders of particular Orders 
have been included, thereby failing to see the need of a universal 
Hymn Book. If you don’t want to sing a certain hymn to a 
certain Saint, the Editors, I am sure, will have no grudge 
against you. All they ask is that you won’t mind having the 
hymn inserted for the sake of those who do want to sing it, 
and no offence meant. 


The plain fact is that many reviewers have quite mistaken 
the Editors’ object. Their object was to produce a Hymn 
Book not for purists but for congregations. In producing a 
Hymn Book for universal use they have seized the occasion 
to incorporate a large number of liturgical hymns and Plainsong 
items. There was no hope of conveying such to the public 
except through the medium of a vernacular Hymn Book. And 
a vernacular Hymn Book must contain a very large selection 
of hymns if it is to secure general acceptance. Herein lay 
the Editors’ difficulty. Any Hymn Book is bound to have the 
drawback, inherent in all anthologies, of including or excluding 
too much or too little. It is real success if your anthology wins, 
even in parts, universal or wide approval. You cannot possibly 
please everybody. The very anxiety of the Editors to suit all 
tastes (an object which a popular Hymn Book must aim at) 
has brought from a few quarters a chorus of complaint that 
they have not done. what, of course, they never set out to do. 
The hand that weeds out-must move delicately, for what are 
weeds to some are cherished flowers to others. 


Still it is imperative that the work should go on and; doubtless, 
the weeding-out- process will be more severe in the next reprint. 
People still sigh for hymns’ such ‘as’ Faber’s ‘“ I tise from dreams 
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of time.’”? Would they sigh for it did they realize the original 
in Shelley’s sensual ‘‘ Indian Serenade ”’ : 

I rise from dreams of thee 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how— 

To thy chamber window, sweet! 


It is a pity but hostages must be given here and there to 


tradition. A reform too sweeping would have rendered the 
production sterile. 


A Daily Hymn Book in its Plainsong items, of which there 
are about 130, is unusually satisfying. These items have the 
approval of Solesmes: their accompaniments are nearly all by 
Julius Bas, Dom Desrocquettes, Auguste Le Guennant and 
others whose Plainsong scholarship is above suspicion. In fact, 
the reading of the Editors’ Preface leaves one aghast at the 
pains which have been taken to rope in the best authority. 
There can be no doubt that the Editors have given us not merely 
a very serviceable and scholarly Hymn Book—they have most 
admirably steered a middle course between the too sentimental 
and the too severe. Theirs has been a great achievement and 
it should be our privilege to recognize and exploit it. 

FRANCIS GONNE. 


Ou en est le Probléme de Jésus? By the Rev. Frangois-Marie 


Braun, O.P. (Galbalda, Paris, 24 fr.) Jesus and His 
Apostles. By Felix Klein. Translated by W. P. Baines. 
With a Prefatory Letter by His Eminence Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


It might seem that the Higher Critics, especially the Higher 
Critics of a hundred years ago, are now sufficiently dead to be 
left in peace. For the most part they have disposed of one 
another, as Schweitzer and others have long since shown ; almost 
every new theory that has been put forward to explain Our 
Lord Jesus Christ away has come from one that has preceded 
it, and has ended by destroying its parent. 

Still the higher criticism has served a useful purpose. There 
is seldom an error which does not contain a truth; and while 
it has been by over-emphasizing their own particular truth that 
the various schools have separated, for us there has been some- 
thing to learn from their exaggerations. The emphasizing of 
this point seems to us to be the peculiar usefulness of Fr. Braun’s 
study, and justifies one more volume on a more or less threadbare 
subject. While the author successfully kills once more theories 
long since dead, theories which for truly Christian readers have 
never lived, he also gathers up the fragments and jis able to 
show us how the higher critics have really added to our 
knowledge of Our Lord. He sets them in their respective schools 
and allots them their places; he lets each maintain his own 
thesis ; he allows one to answer another, and from their arguments 
deduces: their own confirmation of the truth which they assail. 
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For his text he relies almost entirely on St. Mark; indeed his 
study may be looked upon as a defence of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
as against the interpretation of the critics, from Harnack to 
Goguel. The volume is well documented, resting mainly on 
Lagrange, Grandmaison, Penard de la Boullaye, and the recent 
work of Lebreton. 


The Abbé Felix Klein’s work is of a very different character. 
He has little use for the critics; the fact of Jesus is too real 
to him to allow him to waste time on those ‘‘ who know not 
what they do.’”? But he studies his Master from a particular 
angle, one which Pére Braun also recognizes as of great value. 
Briefly one may describe the Abbé’s work as a Life of Our 
Lord as it would have been seen by the Apostles, with the effect 
it gradually produced upon them. The ordinary harmony of 
the Gospels is followed; in language of his own the author 
describes some scene, often all too briefly as it seems to us; 
as the story develops one watches the Apostles grow, first to 
faith in ‘‘ the Son of the living God,’’ then in love and devotion. 
Not much of the Gospel story is omitted, but all is kept 
subservient to the main thesis. The whole work supplies an 
efficient further answer to the critics; for nothing so vindicates 
the truth of the Gospels and their contents as the Gospels 
themselves. The more they are studied the more they grow 
upon the reader as eminently true, impossible for man to have 
invented or compiled. The Abbé Klein’s simple exposition of 
their narrative, and the way it tells on the chief witnesses, is 
proof of this; and allusions here and there to mistaken 
interpretations make us think that it was this that the author 
had chiefly in mind. 


The style is familiar and French; a fact which has evidently 
caused no small difficulty to the translator. We could wish 
that it had been rendered with greater attention to the canons 
of English. KA. G. 


The Nature of Sanctity. By Ida Coudenhove. Essays in 
Order 10. (Sheed & Ward. 2s. 6d.) 


Thackeray once wrote in a letter: ‘‘ The scheme of that book 
(the Imitation of Christ) carried out would make the world the 
most wretched, dreary, doting place of sojourn. There would 
be no manhood, no love, no tender ties of mother and child, 
no use of intellect, no trade or science—a set of selfish beings 
crawling about, avoiding one another, and howling a perpetual 
Miserere.”” The Catholic doctrine of sanctity gives the lie direct 
to the sensuous novelist. Sanctity implies no warping or 
destruction of what is good in Nature. Grace builds on Nature, 
and while it raises it above itself fulfils it in itself. Sanctity 
involves sacrifice as the expression and emancipation of love, 
as the finest fruit is achieved by. pruning. This Catholic teaching 
on holiness is richly and skilfully portrayed in the present essa 
composed in dialogue form round the character of St. Elizabet 
of Hungary. The author is an Austrian, and a leading figure 
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in the steadily increasing group of young German Catholics 
who take their inspiration from Romano Guardini. Her outlook 
on hagiography is very true and very modern; for her the saint 
must be both human and supernatural, a child of Adam deified 
and not a minor angel appearing in human lineaments. 


The writer disarms criticism by pleading at the close that 
her work of interpretation of St. Elizabeth is tentative and 
makes no claim to final validity. The plea may be true with 
regard to the application of her principles to her definite subject ; 
but those principles themselves are incontestable. There is, 
however, in one or two cases, as it seems, an inadequate hold 
on principles. She writes splendidly on the nature and function 
of external sacrifice, but one looks in vain for an equally full 
discussion of the internal sacrifice of the will by the love of 
indifference. Again, she seems to miss the purpose of spiritual 
direction in the work of perfection. It ought not, of course, to 
thwart the Holy Spirit, who is the true Guide, by being over- 
systematic, narrow and bookish ; but used rightly, with knowledge, 
sympathy, humility and freedom, it is an indispensable help and 
safeguard, not only to the generality of pious folk, but also 
(and a fortiori) to actual and potential saints. 


The translators have given us a good, readable English version 
of the essay. 









Saint Alonso Rodriguez, translated from the Spanish of I. 
Casanuovas, S.J., by M. O’Leary. (Sands & Co. pp. 188. 
3s. 6d.) 


The external events of St. Alonso’s life are very few. He had 
practically no education. At fifteen, on his father’s death, he 
took charge, under his mother, of the family weaving business. 
Some years later he failed, and, his wife dying, he gave himself 
over to an intense spiritual life. He was accepted with difficulty, 
at the age of thirty-eight, as a Jesuit lay-brother, and for forty 
years was porter at the College of Majorca. Most of the present 
life is thus concerned with his interior history. St. Alonso’s 
own writings are quoted extensively, and they depict a soul 
who attained the summits of sanctity by prayer and self-denial. 
After making allowance for certain special calls to extraordinary 
penance, which are peculiar to the Saint himself and would not 

wise in others not so called, we may recommend the life 
wholeheartedly as a model to imitate in the sanctification of very 
ordinary duties. The book is well written and well translated. 
CARTMELL. 



















What Catholics Believe. By Martin J. Scott, S.J., Litt.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 25 cents.) 


. Clearness, conciseness and conviction are the outstanding 
characteristics of this two hundred and fifty page American 
manual of popular Apologetic. The reason why Catholics 
believe is that the Catholi¢ Church is divinely commissioned by 
Divine Founder, Jesys Christ, to teach all. truth to all men. 
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The author takes the reader through all the traditional argu- 
ments leading to this conclusion, furnishing the evidences for 
the Divinity and Mission of Christ, His founding of a Visible, 
Perennial and Indefectible Church, which is none other than 
the Catholic Church. The closing chapters deal with the nature 
of God, the whence and why of Man and his place in the Divine 
Scheme. 


This frank exposition of Catholic truths is well within the 
compass of the average convert’s understanding, but a few 
phrases may awake both suspicion and a “ peto instantiam ”’ 
from a learned enquirer; e.g., that the Sacrifice of the Altar 
is entirely abolished outside the Catholic Church, or that apart 
from Revelation the spirituality of God was never conceived 
of even by the greatest philosophers. J. GARVIN. 


Bearing on its plain cover the non-committal title The Rhythm, 
and published with Ecclesiastical Approbation, a small volume 
devoted to the statement of the case for ‘‘ the safe period ”’ 
comes from America. It is obtainable from the author, Dr. Leo 
J. Latz, Republic Building, Suite 1220, 209, South State Street, 
Chicago. He professes to give the latest scientific data on this 
difficult subject, and pleads for a use of the new knowledge in the 
interests of those whose circumstances are such as to indicate 
the need for a blameless limitation of the family. He makes use 
of a large bibliography and makes many references to the teach- 


ings of Casti Connubii. The book contains much simple 
physiological information which will be useful to priests, and it 
may be found valuable in the direction of souls anxious to keep 
the law in the face of difficulties. T. E. F. 


Italian Christmas Carols from 200 Old Christmas Carols, 
collected and edited by Sir Richard R. Terry, Mus.D.. 
F.R.C.O. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 24 pp. 1s.) 


Here are ten simple Christmas Carols each of them a little 
gem. Nine come from the Laude Spirituali, 1674, one was 
brought from Rome by the late Poet Laureate, who found it 
in the library of S. Maria Sopra Minerva. Happily the English 
translations are poetry and not doggerel; they are done by Fr. 
John O’Connor, Canon John Gray and K. W. Simpson. D. 
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FRANCE. 
By DENIS GWYNN. 


The triumph of Hitler’s Nazis in Germany has been watched 
in France with so much real anxiety that there has been 
remarkably little of that bombastic denunciation which would 
have filled many newspapers if there had been no reason to 
take Hitler seriously. The German situation has been changing 
so quickly that nothing can be forecasted with any certainty. 
Hitler’s acceptance of the Chancellorship with close restrictions 
upon the number of Nazi Ministers was at first regarded as 
a guarantee that his hands would be tied. But his swift success 
in gripping the whole machinery of government aroused the 
most anxious fears. More recent developments seem to suggest 
that Hitler himself is trying to keep his extremists in check, 
with Goering and Goebbels leading the extreme wing. In s0 
far as Hitler has personally tried to prevent any action in the 
demilitarized zone which might lead to trouble with France, 
he has gained sympathy in France; and the fact that he is an 
Austrian, while the others are Prussians, may yet help to 


assuage the intense suspicion with which his movement has been 
regarded in France. 


Meanwhile there have been further indications of the concerted 
effort to mobilize Catholic opinion along the paths of recon- 
ciliation which have been so often emphasized by the Holy 
Father. Last month I quoted the very important statement 
by Cardinal Liénart, who is the youngest of the French 
Cardinals and one of the more recently consecrated Bishops. 
He is in many ways the chief spokesman of the Catholic social 
reform movement, and also of the movement towards establishing 
Catholic principles in international relations. Among the Lenten 
pastorals there have been several important pronouncements 
bearing upon the same subject. Specially interesting is the 
pastoral of Cardinal Maurin, Archbishop of Lyons. He is one 
of the oldest of the French Cardinals, a man of the people by 
birth, and a great public figure in the industrial south-east, 
where M. Herriot as mayor of Lyons for some thirty years has 
so long held an unrivalled influence. 


- Cardinal Maurin’s statement suggests by implication the 
great difficulties of obtaining any close co-operation among all 
Catholics. He stresses the various Papal pronouncements in 
favour of reconciliation and he gives his full approval to the 
League of Nations, though with considerable doubts as to its 
power to intervene successfully. He quotes a long extract from 
Benedict XV’s great appeal for peace in April 1917, and he 
stresses the constant efforts of Pius XI to “‘ remind all the world 
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that the true Christian spirit is a spirit of sacrifice, peace and 
reconciliation.”” On the other hand, he insists that the Holy 
Father ‘‘ leaves to each country the decision of what measures 
it may consider necessary to ensure its rights and its needs 
for security.”’ Charity, the Cardinal insists, does not exclude 
the virtue of prudence. ‘‘ We must repudiate excessive fears 
and unreasonable ambitions, but also the dangers of pacifism.”’ 
And while powerful parties beyond the frontiers of France are 
proclaiming their determination to repudiate their obligations 
and to pursue unjustifiable claims, while they utter cries of 
hatred, “an enlightened patriotism will demand that the 
custodians of authority, while being inspired always by a great 
love of peace and seeking resolutely some system of adequate 
guarantees, should remain on the alert, in perfect harmony 
with the heads of our army whose glorious and difficult duty 
it is to protect and defend our country.” 


Less direct in its application to immediate questions, but 
significant at the present time, is the pamphlet on ‘ Duty 
Towards One’s Country’? which has just been published by 
Mgr. Ruch, the Bishop of Strasburg. He occupies one of the 
most delicate positions in the Hierarchy, having replaced a 
German bishop after Alsace was restored to France in 1918. 
For a bishop in Alsace to make any pronouncement about 
patriotism at the moment requires both courage and tact; and 
Mgr. Ruch has often shown that he possesses both in remarkable 


degree. His bP ne is a clear exposition, in the light of 


the teaching of St. Thomas and especially of the last four Popes, 
of the duty of patriotic service as one of the duties of charity. 
He justifies the claim of the State to demand the sacrifice of 
individual life in military service when a nation has to be 
defended. But he also stresses the necessity of abjuring all 
hatreds. The purpose of the pamphlet is apparently to show 
that the Church insists upon patriotism as a virtue. It is by 
no means unnecessary to make this clear in France, as a step 
towards organizing Catholic opinion in a general effort throughout 
Europe to promote reconciliation among the peoples. 


Notable progress was recorded at the annual congress in Paris 
of the Federation of Catholic Trade Unions. The questions 
which were chiefly discussed concerned wages and legal rights 
of the workers, the Sunday holiday each week, the right to 
holidays without deduction of pay, the allotment of subsidies 
(by the State and municipal authorities) for technical training, 
and the organization of candidates for municipal elections. 


The Catholic Trade Unions in France have long been a 
powerful factor in obtaining social reforms and in vindicating 
the workers’ rights. They have evoked a certain amount of 
co-operation from employers on the lines urged by Leo XIII. 
But a more definite attempt to organize Catholic employers, 
on the lines -urged specially by the present’ Holy Father in 
his Quadragesimo Anno, has resulted in the swift’ growth of 
the Confédération Francaise des Professions. — 
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This extremely interesting movement originated in 1926, when 
a fusion was arranged between the Fraternal Union of Commerce 
and Industry, founded by M. Léon Harmel in 1891, and the 
Unions fédérales professionelles et catholiques, which were 
founded in 1900 by M. Dognin. The amalgamated society now 
includes a membership of 5,800, which is more than double the 
total of 1929. There are already some 200 local or provincial 
branches and the movement is spreading rapidly. The members 
include about forty Presidents of local chambers of commerce 
and also a large number of employers who are not connected 
with specifically Catholic firms. The recent increase in member- 
ship is chiefly due to the inclusion of professional men—doctors, 
lawyers, architects, etc.—who employ labour on a small scale. 
This is precisely the sort of organization which the Holy 
Father’s encyclical desired; and the movement might well be 
imitated in this country. Its inclusion of members of non-Catholic 
firms adds immensely to its range of influence. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELvVIIIe. 


GERMANY. 
The developments in Germany have been more rapid than 


anyone had expected. Hitler, emerging triumphantly from the 
elections, has lost no time in accomplishing the Fascist revo- 
lution in Germany. A virtual pogrom against the Jews is now 
in full swing, and the suppression of the Communists has been 
followed by the severest measures against the Social-Democrats. 
But the Nazis fervour has not stopped at suppressing the Left. 
The Catholic Centre Party has been discriminated against with 
equal determination, if with less ferocity. Catholic politicians 
in Bavaria and Catholic municipal authorities in the Rhineland 
have been forcibly ejected from their positions; and the Catholic 
South German States of Bavaria and Baden have been dragooned 
to the will of Hitlerist Berlin by means of the appointment 
of Nazis Reich Commissioners with virtually dictatorial powers. 
The Bavarian People’s Party (Catholic), which acted in concert 
with the Catholic Party of the Reich, the Centre, is now feeling 
the Hitlerist jack-boot in Munich. 


Herr von Papen and his Nationalist friends undoubtedly 
believed, when they persuaded President Hindenberg to agree 
to a Nazis-Nationalist Coalition, that they would be able to 
control Hitler. As things have turned out, however, it would 
seem that Hitler is now controlling them. 


Reports have appeared in the Press to the effect that the 
Vatican approves the Hitlerist coup in Germany because of 
the Nazis campaign against Communism and the avowed 
intention of Herr Hitler’s administration to clean up Berlin’s 
night-life. These reports should be taken with the utmost 
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reserve. While the Vatican may be glad that-Communism is 
being suppressed and that plague spots of vice in Germany 
are being blotted out, it certainly does not approve of the 
violence being displayed by the Nazis. The Holy Father’s 
recent indictment of the evils of excessive Nationalism applies 
with particular point to the violence of the Hitlerist storm- 
troops and the acts of brutality committed by the Nazis extremists 
which have so shocked the outside world. 


Another source of misgiving is the Hitlerist discrimination 
against the Catholic elements in German political life. It 
should be remembered .that in Germany to-day the term 
‘* Marxist ” is a very convenient one. Anyone opposed to the 
Hitlerist ideology is immediately dubbed a ‘ Marxist’ and 
discriminated against by the authorities. The absurdity of 
attacking the Catholic politicians on the grounds of their 
“ Marxism ” is, of course, obvious. Yet it is being done by 
the Hitlerists. It can only be hoped that with the passing of 
time the Nazis will come to a more reasonable frame of mind, 
and that it will be possible for the Catholic parties to re-emerge 
and exercise a moderating influence. But, judging by present 
events, that day is not yet. 


AUSTRIA. 


Hitlerism continues to menace Austria. In some previous 
notes on this subject, I alluded to the fact that clericalist circles 
in Vienna were alarmed at the encroachments of this, to them, 
foreign body, particularly as it is distinctly anti-clerical. 


Nazis from Germany are being infiltrated into Austria, to 
swell the ranks of the local Austrian Nazis, with a view, it 
is believed, to engineering a coup in Austria whereby that 
country would be united to Germany on a Hitlerist basis. This 
has long been one of Hitler’s cherished dreams—to bring about 
one great Hitlerist ‘‘ Dritte Reich’? which should include 
Austria. 


In a previous issue I explained how the Hitlerists had made 
inroads into Austrian student life, and that their battle cry 
was now “‘ Without Jewry, without Rome, we will build a great 
German edifice.’ The Hitlerist movement in Austria has since 
spread to other sections of the community, and is in consequence 
becoming increasingly arrogant. 

The Christian Social (Catholic) Party, which predominates 
by a small majority in the Government, realizing the seriousness 
of the situation, is taking measures to check the incursion into 
Austria of Nazis from Germany, and has also suspended the 
parliament. 


In consequence of the Hitlerist menace, the Monarchist groups 
in Austria are becoming active again. These elements, which 
are opposed to the Anschluss (Austro-German Unions)—or 
opposed to the Anschluss on a Hitlerist basis, at all events, 
for a union with Catholic Bavaria would not be rejected by 
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them—are now believed to be working actively for the restoration 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy, in the person of the young Arch- 
Duke Otto; and in this they are said to have the support of 
important elements in Hungary. Their idea, apparently, is to 
try and set up some kind of Catholic Danubian Federation, 
under the restored rule of the Hapsburgs; a conception which 
envisages a restoration on a small scale of the one-time Holy 
Roman Empire. 

The political situation in Austria is now very tense. At the 
time of writing considerable excitement prevails in Vienna. 
The Church is watching developments closely and anxiously. 


The Church in Austria, long inured’ to the anti-clericalism of 
the Social-Democrats, has now to face anti-clericalism from the 
Nazis as well. 


It is a relief to turn from this depressing aspect of the 
politico-religious situation in Austria to the more sympathetic 
subject of the Catholic celebrations which will be held in Vienna 
later in the year in memory of the saving of Vienna from the 
Turks by the great Polish King Sobieski, the feat of arms which 
saved Christian Europe from the Moslem hordes. It is expected 
that the commemoration will have the result of bringing many 
Polish Catholics to the Austrian capital, with the consequent 
creation of a good atmosphere between Vienna and Warsaw. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY. 


In previous issues 1 referred to the negotiations concerning 
Slovak and Hungarian ecclesiastical properties and jurisdictions, 
the non-conclusion of which was holding up the complete 
application of the Modus Vivendi negotiated between the Vatican 
and Prague. 


Two commissions were created to deal with the matter, one 
a State commission, the other an ecclesiastical one. Many 
difficulties have had to be overcome, and the negotiations have 
necessarily taken a long time. This long process of negotiation 
gave rise, recently, to the rumour that something had gone wrong. 
It is pleasing, therefore, to be able to report that the contrary 
is the case and to give the reassuring news that everything has 
been going very satisfactorily. The practical realization, in all 
its aspects, of ‘the Modus Vivendi, is now assured. 


The Abbe Dvornik, Professor of Prague University, determined 
to clear up the matter, recently had a long talk with M. Krofta, 
the Minister charged ‘with the supervision of the work of the 
State commission. M. Krofta’s declarations were of a nature 
to show that the pourparlers between the Holy See and the 
Czechoslovak Government are now on the point of a completely 
successful issue. According to M. Krofta, the application of 
the Modus Vivendi in its entirety will take place this summer. 


The most difficult part of the negotiations concerned the 
ecclesiastical questions at issue between Slovakia and Hungary. 
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The questions at issue regarding ecclesiastical properties and 
the delimitation of dioceses as between Bohemia and Germany 
were less difficult. The Slovak-Hungarian problem was much 
more acute. However, the most formidable obstacles with 


regard to the latter and more difficult problem have now been 
surmounted. 


Considerations of space prevent the giving of any detail in 
this month’s issue. In my notes next month I hope to give the 
detail of the settlement which has now virtually been arrived at. 
It will be found that the whole affair is a great tribute to the 
patience and tactfulness and goodwill displayed both by the 
Vatican and the civil authorities concerned. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Centenary of the Oxford Movement has re-awakened 
interest, both in English and foreign Reviews, concerning the 
present state of the Anglican Church. BLackrriars for March 
contains, in addition to a couple of Reviews, An open letter to 
an Anglo-Catholic by Fr. McNabb. The BULLETIN OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF UNITY, n. xvii., is full of interest; it includes 
a pastoral letter from the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, asking 
prayers for the reunion of Anglicans with the Catholic Church, 
and an address given Fr. Woodlock, at Pusey House, to the 
** Reunion Society ’’ on Modernism as affecting the prospects 
of Reunion. La Vib INTELLECTUELLD also offers, in the issue of 
February 25th, some useful refiections @ propos of M. Coolen’s 
recent History of Anglicanism. This exceilent Review is always 
to the front in discussing modern problems and events. 


The IpnisH EccLesiastTicaAL Record for February includes 
articles by Rev. C. Williamson on Witcheraft and by Rev. J. F. 
Cassidy on The Common Sense of St. Teresa. The first place 
is given to a discussion on St. Alphonsus and Divine Vocation 
by Rev. James Green, C.SS.R. His point is that the more 
recent instructions of the Holy See lend weight to the doctrine 
that vocation to the priesthood is a special grace, which manifests 
itself by various signs, especially suitability and right intention, 
and that the candidate can be conscious of it, although he 
cannot be certain of its presence until he receives the call of 
the Bishop. This doctrine is really in perfect accord with the 
approbation given by the Holy See to the thesis of Canon 
Lahitton and its truth is ably demonstrated by Fr. Green. 


In the March Mont Dr. T. Greenwood contributes an article 
entitled Priests for France, in which the present state of the 
question concerning vocations is discussed with sympathy and 
insight. The mentality which was shocked at seeing a priest 
riding a bicycle still survives in France, although, owing to the 
fewness of priests, some method of quick and cheap locomotion 
is obviously necessary. Those who wish to keep aw courant 
with the question of vocations in France should study the 
bi-monthly RECRUTEMENT SACERDOTALE which discusses the subject 
from every point of view. 


. In THouGcut for March, we have an excellent article by Rev. 
J. M. T. Barton, D.D., on The Maronite Church of Syria, one 
of the largest and most important of the Uniate Churches in 
the Near East. To understand a subject of this kind requires both 
book learning and actual experience. The literature concerning 
this interesting body is of the scantiest, and therefore the writer’s 
contribution is all the more acceptable. His conclusion is that 
the Uniates are the aristocracy of the Eastern Churches, not 4 
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very splendid aristocracy, perhaps, but intellectually and morally 
superior to the schismatic bodies. In the same periodical, Rev. 
Stephen Brown, S.J., gives a survey of the Catholic Library 
Movement, both in America and Europe, and concedes the palm 
to the Borromaéusverein in Germany, an organization which has 
eighty years of work to its credit and thousands of lending 
libraries working under its aegis. Hugh M. Duce writes on 
The Ancient Irish Church and the Eucharist, in which he shows 
that belief in the Real Presence animated the daily lives of 
Ireland’s saints and scholars, and was spread by them throughout 
the parts of Europe evangelized by their means. 


The January number of the EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAB 
LOVANIENSES is largely occupied with the fifth centenary celebra- 
tions of the University. There is also an exhaustive study of the 
law affecting marriages between baptized and unbaptized persons 
by W. Onclin. While holding, in principle, that the State is 
competent to set up impediments for the unbaptized, even when 
they marry the baptized, he examines the many practical diffi- 
culties that arise therefrom and formulates the practice of the 
Roman Curia as far as the paucity of documents permits. 
Adhémar d’Alés contributes an exegetical study on the ‘‘ wings ”’ 
- the soul as described in such well-known passages as Psalm 

¥. 4. 

Divus THOMAS n.l. is almost entirely devoted to scriptural 
studies. I. M. Vosté, O.P., contributes two articles on Albertus 
Magnus as an interpreter of Job and Proverbs xxxi.; Al. Janssens 
discusses the soteriological signification of the parousia and the 
last judgment; C. M. Perrella the Valley of Josaphat. 


The articles on the Jubilee that have appeared so far in the 
current Reviews are of a quite general character, with the 
exception of one by E. Jombart, 8.J., in the NOUVELLE REVUE 
THEOLOGIQUE for March, in which the unusually long list of prayers 
for each visit is regarded as de rigueur. This is, perhaps, the 
obvious meaning of the text, although the prayers are actually 
ordered ‘“‘ ut... animos studiosius referant atque excitent.’’ 
But the authors generally seem shy of tackling not a few of the 
difficulties in the various papal documents of the January 
number of the Acta. With its usual promptitude LA DOCUMENTA- 
TION CATHOLIQUE of February 11th provided a number of useful 
facts concerning previous Jubilees, as well as a statement con- 
cerning the actual date of the Crucifixion. The BUCKFAST 
CHRONICLE for March is a Jubilee number, containing varied and 
excellent theological matter by the Abbot and others, with a view 
to turning the reader’s mind to the Mystery of our Redemption. 


La Crtm CHRETIENNE for March 5th has honoured this journal 
by translating two articles from the March issue, a practice 
which might well be reciprocated by bringing to the notice of our 
readers the interesting and discerning articles on the meaning of 
liturgical prayer, which have been contributed, in recent 
numbers, by the Editor, l’Abbé Jacques Leclercq. 
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Cincinnati sets out clearly and fully the nature and pri 
of the Blessed Sacrament Confraternity; the necessity and 
of a parochial census is stressed by Rev. 7 Peterson in an article | 
entitled Knowing Our Own. His conclusion is that this rather 
tiresome and mechanical work is the price of a successful 
ministry, in helping us, for example, to choose topics for 
preaching, and in inspiring confidence on the part of the people. 
The Swiss Catholic Review Nova Er VererRA (n. 1) has an 
excellent account of the Abbey of St. Maurice and its martyrs, 
Francois Bouchardy. It is a place of pilgrimage whic 
deserves a wider popularity amongst English people. There is 
also a clear and brief statement, with a chart, elucidatin 
tangled question concerning ‘‘ membership ”’ of the Church, by 
Charles Journet. 


ETUDES CARMELITAINES n.l. contains a very full and illustrated 
description of the alleged apparitions of Our Lady at Beauraing 

We cannot usually notice College Magazines on this page, bu 
an exception must be made for the UPHOLLAND MAGAZINB, 
January, 1933. It contains a well-documented study of the © 


In the EcciasiasticaL Revinw for March the =o g 


early history of Upholland and an account of the C.S.G. Summer | 


School at Oxford last summer. Of greater interest for our © 
readers is a notice of Dr. Flynn’s invaluable work for the 
College, during his period as Vice-Rector, together with an 
excellent portrait. — 
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